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THE NEW CHAUTAUQUA 


Chautauqua Institution 1914} Chautauqua, New York 


NEW GOLF COURSE, overlooking Chautauqua Lake and the Institution enclosure, 800 
feet above Lake Erie. 1500 feet above sea level. Splendid scenery. High ground; full enjoy- 
ment of the upper layers of a climate that has had an important part in making Chautauqua’s 
popularity. Opens first, July 18, 1914. 


REORGANIZED DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION under the direction of Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago, President Federal Council of Churches. Six to a dozen 
lectures, conferences, devotional services, etc., daily for eight weeks. Eminent preachers, educa- 
tors, and practical religious workers of various denominations from all parts of this country and 
abroad. Registration fee $1. Registered students admitted to all religious conferences, lectures, 
and general exercises without added charge. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PLAYERS, a totally new organization, representing an innovation at 
Chautauqua though only an enlarged recognition of drama as an effective educational agency. 
A professional company of ten players, under direction of Benedict Papot, director of the Drama 
League of America, supplemented by members of the Chautauqua School of Expression. The 
Amphitheater stage has been completely re-equipped. Six performances in the Amphitheater on 
the evenings of July 11, 18, 25, August 3,8 and 15. Plays to be presented, Jerome’s ‘‘Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,’’ Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell’’ and Phillips’ ‘‘Ulysses.”” Public rehear- 
sals will be given Friday nights in Higgins Hall. Also in Higgins Hall one-act plays will be 
given Tuesday nights, exhibiting a wide range, from intense drama to polite farce, but all signifi- 
cant of their kind. Among them will be “The Bracelet’ by Sutro, ‘“Womankind”’ by Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson, ‘“The Step-Mother” and “A Good Woman” by Arnold Bennett. In addition 
the latest four-act play by Sutro, ‘“The Two Virtues.” 


GREATLY IMPROVED ENTRANCE and enlargement of grounds, both brought about 
by shifting the highway and interurban car line, by removing a score of unsightly buildings and 
by converting into a park and residence section what was either pasture or jungle of weeds along 


a half mile of road. This transformation of the whole physical front will cost in all, when com- 
pleted, some $50,000 to $60,000. 


NATURAL GAS added for the first time to the facilities and conveniences afforded by electricity, 
water supply, sewerage, etc., to make lodging more comfortable and housekeeping easier. 


ORGANS REBUILT in Amphitheater and Practise Hall. 
PARKS AND COTTAGES especially in prominent places, greatly beautified. 
HOME READING COURSE ENRICHED by adoption of The Independent, the ‘forward 


looking” weekly, as the enlarged current-events element of the course. 





The above are jottings of developments already completed or under way. They give evidence 
of abundant life and undiminished responsiveness to the needs and conditions of the times, in a 
unique institution now celebrating its Fortieth Anniversary. They are not an orderly presenta- 
tion nor in any way an adequate suggestion of the varied attractions of Chautauqua, which will be 
more largely illustrated by printed matter on request. 
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7 The Independent | | 
Peace Centenary Prise Contest 


For American Schools 


r ‘HE Independent offers a PEACE CENTENARY MEDAL for the best essay from 











any competing school in the United States on the Hundred Years of Peace between 

Great Britain and the United States, as its contribution to the celebration of the Cente- 

nary of the Treaty of Ghent, which was signed on Christmas Eve in the year 1814. 
This event is to be celebrated under the auspices of distinguished committees in England, Can- 
ada and the United States, with a series of events which have not been matched in impressive- 
ness by any international celebration at any time in the history of the world. The Independent 
has arranged for the publication of a series of eight articles, covering the chief difficulties 
between Great Britain and the United States which were settled by diplomacy or ‘arbitration 
during the past hundred years. These articles have been prepared by Preston Willa Bioseon, 
of Columbia Unjversity, and will tell the story of these difficulties in simple and ‘direct lan- 
guage, each article occupying two pages of The Independent, and containing some histori- 
cal illustration. The first will appear oe the first of October, and the series will conclude 
early in December. Each article will show how,great were the issues at stake and how high 
the tension of popular feeling in both countries, and how, nevertheless, patriotic and honest 
statesmanship did not fail to find a satisfactory solution without recourse to war. 


The first article will tell the story of THE GREAT TREATY concluded at Ghent in 
1814. The second article will cover the story of THE BOUNDARY OF PEACE from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, a boundary unfortified by nature or man, and yet in bitter dis- 
pute for many years. The third article will describe the greatest of all our territorial disputes 
with Great Britain, the question of the ownership of the Oregon country which raised the cr 
“FIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR FIGHT.” The fourth article will sketch our difficulties wi 
Great Britain during the war between the States and describe the peaceful solution of the 
ALABAMA CLAIMS. The fifth is entitled PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE 
VENEZUELA DISPUTE, which brought us to the verge of war. The sixth will cover the 
ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION. The seventh article treats gf the many questions 
which have arisen as to American fishing and sealing rights along North American coasts, 
questions which have equally concerned FISHERM ND STATESMEN. The eighth 
article deals with the disputes which have arisen at one time or another in regard to the project of 
an interoceanic canal under the caption THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY AND 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 


These articles in The Independent are the basis of the competition and a knowledge of the 
facts contained in them is the first condition for entering the contest. Any American school, 
public or private, elementary or secondary, may take part in the contest, but a medal can not be 
awarded unless ten pupils at least compete from that school. Each competitor must com- 
plete an original essay of from 500 to 2,500 words and hand it in to the judges by January 
Ist, 1915. Schools intending to enter the contest should send in their names at once. 


The judges should award the prize to that essay from each school which shows that the 
competitor fee not only read the articles in The Independent and remembered the events of the 
Hundred Years of Peace, but has most thoroly studied their significance and learned how to express 
it. The school authorities may, at their pleasure, exact further qualifications from contestants, such 
as a certain amount of outside reading. A brief list of suggested readings will be given at the 
close of every article. As soon as possible the judges should send the name of the successful con- 
testant to The Independent, which will at once send the well-earned medal. 


Who will be the judges? The schools themselves. In the case of elementary schools the 
school authorities shall select three judges from among the faculty, pupils or outsiders (but in- 
cluding no contestant). In the case of secondary schools the contestants themselves may get to- 
gether and select any three judges they may choose, except a contestant. This democratic method 
of selection is, we admit, an experiment, but we believe it will be a most successful one. 
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A New Casement Operator 


The bronze metal handle is all that is seen Turning it opens 
or closes the casement window with ease and holds it firmly locked 


There is no interference with curtains or shades, or 
with window screens placed on the inside. 

This device makes casements easy to govern and eliminates % 
many objections to this very desirable form of window. 
hardware can tell you all about it. 
Let us hear from you. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


New York 


Or we will send you descriptive matter upon 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 


& 
WHITING’S 
CLOTH FINISH 


An excellent paper with the 
fabric surface and a firm, even 
texture. Whiting’s Cloth 
Finish appeals to those who 
appreciate fine writing paper 
at a medium price. It is made 
in a variety of sizes appropriate 
for all correspondence uses. 


Whiting’s Organdie Glacé 
is the most desirable high- 
grade paper made. It is refined 


and delicate and meets every 
social requirement. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 




































| Fourth Ave. and 30th St., N. Y. 


USEFUL TEXTS 
For Secondary Schools 


Essentials in Early European 
History 








By S. B. Howe - - $1.50 
Writing and leuline 
By C.S. Baldwin - " 1.20 


Composition and Rhetoric 


By Thomas and Howe - 1.20 
High School Exercises in 

Grammar 

ByM.M.Frank - - 0.75 


Constructive Exercises in 


English 


By M. M. Frank - - 0.50 


First and Second Steps in 
Latin 


By F. Ritchie - - . 1.25 
Fabulae Faciles 
By F. Ritchie - - 0.75 


Exercises in Latin Prose 


By E.McJ.Tyng -— - 0.60 
Elementary Chemistry 

By H. Godfrey - - 1.10 
Applied Physics | 

By V. D. Hawkins - - 1,00 


Modern American Speeches 
By W. L. Boardman - 


A First Course in Algebra 


By F.C. Kent - . 


Business Spelling Book 


By D. D. Mayne - 


0.30 


For Elementary Schools 
Horace Mann Readers 


Primer - - $0.30 
First Reader . . 0.32 
Introductory Second Reader - 0.40 
Second Reader - . - 0.40 
Third Reader - . . 0.48 
Fourth Reader - . . 0.55 
Fifth Reader ° - 0.65 
Daily Lesson Fins (Treacher s 

Manual) - . 0.75 


Alexander’s Spelling Book 


Complete, 25 cents, Part I. 16 cents, 
Part Il. 20 cents. 


Elementary American 


History and Government 
By Woodburn and Moran 1.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Cc AL E N D A R 


A world conference of ministers 
meets at Constance, Switzerland, Au- 
gust 2-5, under the auspices of the 
Church Peace Union and the British 
and German Peace Councils. 


The tenth International Esperantist 
Congress is being held at Paris Au- 
gust 2-10. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Osteopathic Association will be held in 
Philadelphia from August 3 to 8. 


The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is open in London un- 
til August 3. 


The Forty-first Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua is now in progress. he fortieth 
anniversary will be celebrated on Old 
First Night, August 4. Recognition Day 
falls on August 19. The assembly closes 
on August 30. 


Matches for the Davis Cup are now 
in progress. The winners of the Aus- 
tralasia-Germany match will meet the 
British team at the Longwood Cricket 
Club, Boston, on August 6, 7 and 8 in 
the finals. The challenge round will be 
played at the West Side Tennis Club, 
Forest Hills, Long Island, on August 13, 
14 and 15. 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia will pay the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 





A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Samafang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present penne condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


An open-air flower exhibition will be 
held in Boston from August 18 to 21. 

The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved success along business lines. 


The Interparliamentary Union will 
meet in conference at Stockholm on 
August 19. 


The thirtieth annual convention of 
the National Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
will be held in Boston from August 18 
to 20. 


An international congress of women 
socialists will be held in Vienna on 


‘August 21 and 22. More than twenty 


countries are expected to participate. 


There will be an eclipse of the sun 
on August 21—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will! be ob- 
served in Canada and in our northern 
states. 


From August 23 to 28 the ninth In- 
ternational Socialist Conference will be 
in session at Vienna. 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Chinese Student Alliance in the east- 
ern states will be held at the Amherst 
Agricultural College from August 28 
to September 4. 


The National Star-spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the _suc- 
cessful defense’of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September 6 to 18. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. 


The annual conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association will be held 
at The Hague in the Palace of Peace 
from September 7 to 12. 


At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 

The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15. 


The twenty-first World’s Peace Con- 
gress will occur in Vienna September 
15-19. 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open until September 15. 


An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is open at Shepherd’s Bush, Lon- 
don, till October. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will remain open until 
October, 1914. 


The International Sunday School 
Conference will be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, from October 18 to 25, 1916. 
One thousand delegates from America 
and 300 from other countries are ex- 
pected to attend. 


© Harris & Ewing 


TO PROSECUTE THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL JAMES C. MC REYNOLDS, WHO, UNDER INSTRUCTIONS FROM PRESIDENT 

WILSON, HAS BROUGHT SUIT AGAINST THE RAILROAD UNDER THE SHERMAN LAW. MR. MC- 

REYNOLOS WAS ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1903 TO 1907 

AND HAS LONG BEEN CLOSELY IDENTIFIED WITH THE GOVERNMENT'S TRUST PROSECUTIONS. 

RUMOR MAKES HIM THE PRESIDENTS CHOICE TO FILL THE VACANCY IN THE SUPREMB 
COURT CAUSED BY THE DEATH OF JUSTICE LURTON 
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UROPE and the civilized world are facing a 

crisis more momentous and threatening than 

anything that has been known since the Franco- 

Prussian war. The forces of Austria have al- 
ready invaded Servia, the great bridge across the Dan- 
ube at Belgrade has beeu blown up, the Servian admin- 
istration has removed its headquarters fifty miles from 
the border, and the rulers of Russia, Germany, Italy 
and England are corfferring with grave concern as to 
the titanic European conflict which has suddenly be- 
come an immediately impending possibility. 

There is no good reason for this great war, which 
would deluge Europe with blood, and destroy untold 
billions of material value. Sir Edward Grey, speaking 
for Great Britain, has already taken the initiative in 
asking Austria and Servia to delay action in order that 
the mediation of leading nations may be invoked to ex- 
amine the conditions and that their good offices may 
make the dreaded contest unnecessary—as it certainly 
would be a crime against civilization. 

It is just the sort of question that comes within the 
scope of The Hague Convention. The points at issue are 
all capable of solution thru mediation or a commission 
of inquiry or arbitration. It is the right and duty of 
every one of the powers signatory to The Hague—even 
the United States—to proffer good offices and mediation 
in such a case as the present one. 

In reply to Austria’s demands for the suppression of 
the anti-Austrian propaganda, Servia has agreed to take 
all necessary measures and to leave any details that 
cannot be agreed upon to The Hague. This is the proper 
spirit and ought to be perfectly satisfactory to Austria- 
Hungary. 


HE enmity between Servia and Austria has like 

everything human a double root and is the product 
of both economic and psychologic forces. We can readily 
understand the first by putting ourselves in Servia’s 
place. 

Imagine a country about the size of Maryland, but 
with twice the population tho without Maryland’s min- 
eral and maritime wealth; a mountainous country, four- 
fifths of it uncultivated, much of it oak forest. It is a 
decapitated country; the upper classes killed off, driven 
away or proselyted during the Ottoman occfpation, no 
princes of either the monarchical or mercantile kind, 
few capitalists or great landowners such as dominate 
neighboring Rumania. It is a.land of peasant proprie- 
tors; “A. Poor Man’s Paradise,” the scribbling tourist 
is fond of calling it, altho it is doubtful whether the 
poor man enjoys living in such a country as much as 
he does where there is more money going, even tho he 
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does nou have so much of it as some others. The people 
are Slavic by race, Asiatic in culture, four-fifths of the 
adults illiterate, Greek Orthodox by religion, frugal, 
hard-working, independent, democratic and patriotic. 

Giver. such a people in such a country what are they 
to do for a living? Obviously not much except to grow 
grain and meat for export. Hogs can find their food in 
most of the oak ‘woods and be fattened on the corn of 
the fields, but where can they be sold? Not to the south- 
ward, for the Mohammedans of Macedonia and the Jews 
of Salonika do not eat pork. But to the north just across 
the Danube is a big, rich country inhabited mostly by 
Catholics who have no aversion to swine-flesh except on 
one day of the week. Austria-Hungary is then the nat- 
ura! market for Servian products and here they mostly 
go. But whenever Austria wants to annoy Servia or to 
please Hungary all she has to do is to raise the tariff 
rates on trans-Danubian produce or prohibit the impor- 
tation of Servian pigs or poultry by quarantine rules on 
the ground of some suppositious disease. By the prac- 
tise of such tactics, called by the German writers 
Schwein-politik, Austria has reduced Servia to a con- 
dition of economic dependence from which Servia is 
striving to free herself by securing an outlet to the sea 
and so to the wide world market. But so far Austria has 
checkmated this endeavor. Last year at the sacrifice of 
some seventy thousand men Servia cleared the way to 
the Adriatic, but now finds herself shut out from the 
sea by the interposition of the Albanian principality 
manufactured for the purpose. 


UT the chief grudge of Servia against her big 
neighbor across the river is the frustration 
of her national rather than her industrial develop- 
ment. Servia remembers—with the aid of the guslar 
and his one-stringed fiddle—that there was once a 
time, some six hundred years ago, when a Serb 
chieftain, Stefan the Daring, conquered nearly 
all the Balkan peninsula and assumed the titles of 
“Emperor of the Romans” as successor to Cesar, and 
“Czar of Macedonia” as successor to Alexander the 
Great, thus combining in one person the glories of both 
ancient Greece and Rome. But Austria again has de- 
stroyed the possibility of such a Servian empire or even 
one including the Servian race alone. More than half the 
Serbs live oa the north side of the Danube in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which were placed in the power of 
Austria by the Congress of Berlin in 1878 and formally 
annexed thirty years later. 
Whether the Serbs under Austrian rule are better off 
than their independent brethren on the south side of 
the Danube is a disputed question. The tourist usually 
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reports that Bosnia is more prosperous than Servia. 
He tells of the establishment of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, the erection of fine public 
buildings, the building of railroads, the opening of the 
country by handsome hotels in picturesque spots, the de- 
velopment of manufactures, the improvement of trade 
and the equalization of taxation. But the contentment 
of a people is not to be measured by commercial statis- 
tics. How the Serbs themselves feel about it was shown 
in our issue of July 13 by Professor Pupin of Columbia, 
the most distinguished of his race in America. The 
Serbs in Bosnia complain that taxes are much higher 
than they used to be under the Turkish régime, that 
they are being strangled by the red-tape of the Austrian 
bureaucracy, that the schools are under the control of 
Catholic priests, that they cannot sing the old songs, 
that their press is muzzled, and that the Government 
discriminates in various ways against the Orthodox 
Serbs and in favor of the Catholic Croats. 

This accumulated resentment against Austria result- 
ed in the tragedy of June 27, when a Servian student, 
lately returned from Belgrade aflame with racial fanat- 
icism, assassinated the Austrian heir-apparent and his 
wife in Sarayevo, the capital of the annexed province 
of Bosnia. This is the method used by the Serbs in their 
own country for getting rid of unpopular rulers, so it is 
no wonder that it should have been adopted in the case 
of the Austrian. In a hundred years Servia has 
had eight rulers, of whom three have been assassinated 
and four deposed by revolution or the threat of one. It 
does not yet seem likely that the present King Peter 
will prove ai. exception to the rule and complete his 
reign by a natural death. He owes his throne to the 
officers of the army, who eleven years ago entered the 
palace by night and murdered King Alexander and 
Queen Draga as well as the Premier, the Minister of 
War and two of the Queen’s brothers. The outrages in- 
flicted on their bodies by those who both before and 
afterward held high office in the state, make quite cred- 
ible the reports of atrocities committeed by the Serbs 
on unarmed Bulgars and Albanians in the late war. 

We cannot then regard as unreasonable the demand 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy that the Servian 
Government put a stop to the hatching of such con- 
spiracies as resulted in the crime of Sarayevo. And 
whatever we may think of the Austrian administration 
of Bosnia we cannot sympathize with the Serbs in their 
denunciation of the annexation of the province by Aus- 
tria when we see that Servia has this last year almost 
doubled her territory by the conquest of a territory in- 
habited mostly by alien races. If it is wrong for Austria 
to extend her rule over the Serbs of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina it is wrong for Servia to extend her rule over the 
Albanians, Turks and Bulgars in Macedonia. 





THE NEW HAVEN SUIT 


HE Government’s suit for a dissolution or disinte- 

gration of the New Haven railroad system was 
ordered because, President Wilson said, the company’s 
directors, upon a “slight pretext,” had failed to carry 
out a dissolution agreement so far as it related to the 
company’s Boston & Maine shares. It should be borne 
in mind that the directors, represented in the negotia- 
tions with the Government by Chairman Howard Elliott 


and Dr. Hadley, the president of Yale University, pro- 
posed to abide by all the remaining parts of the agree- 
ment and offered to meet the difficulty presented by 
new legislation affecting the marketable value of these 
shares by so disposing of them temporarily that all the 
requirements of the Sherman act would be satisfied. 
We are unable to agree with Mr. Wilson and the At- 
torney-General in regarding the difficulty in question 
as a “slight pretext.” It seems to us that Dr. Hadley 
and his associates were not guilty of bad faith, but 
were honorably and reasonably serving the interests of 
the stockholders. We regret that their offer was not 
accepted, and that this suit, which will drag along for 
two or three years, was begun. 

We are in no sense defending or excusing the many 
offenses of the predecessors of Mr. Elliott and Dr. Had- 
ley. We trust that those who are guilty will be brought 
to justice. But it is unfortunate that the suit should 
have been caused by, and should be based upon, the ac- 
quisition of the Boston & Maine, which, in our judg- 
ment, did not involve such a suppression of competition 
as should warrant prosecution under the Sherman act. 
A similar suit was brought by Attorney-General Bona- 
parte in 1908, and discontinued by Attorney-General 
Wickersham in 1909, because, it was understood, he 
could see no warrant for it. For certain reasons, the 
original complaint, if our memory is not at fault, did 
not refer to the acquisition of the steamship lines, and 
this was something which would have afforded a tech- 
nical foundation for the proceeding. The Boston & 
Maine and the New Haven were not competing roads or 
systems, except perhaps with respect to a very small 
part of their traffic, in a narrow strip of territory where 
the two systems were in contact with each other. It can 
be shown that existing competition was by no means 
supprest, and that the public suffered no injury, by the 
acquisition of a considerable number of the urban and 
interurban trolley lines. 

In a certain sense, the prosecution has been mis- 
directed. There are crimes for which severe punishment 
should be inflicted, but few, if any, of them have been 
violations of the Sherman act. Forcible disintegration 
of the system, if the courts shall order this, may not 
serve the public interest, but we shall be glad to see 
punishment for those who are guilty of something 
worse than maladministration. 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


HE present educational question is not so serious 
a one as it looks, and as many pedagogs would 
make it. It is the question of vocational education. 

We have always had vocational education, and always 
will have, and always ought to have. There is a German 
story of a youth who wished to marry a princess who 
had a glass heart. Because of her two sisters with glass 
hearts—one unfortunately broke hers, and the other’s 
heart was cracked—the lover was required to apprentice 
himself to a glazier. It was a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship, and the first year he learned to wash and dress the 
children; the second year he got the bread from the 
baker’s, the third year he learned to putty up holes, 
and at the end of the seventh year he was an expert 
glazier to whom a glass heart could be safely entrusted. 
He began with a general education, and finished with 
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vocational instruction. It is an extreme case, but it gives 
the true order of education. 

First we teach our children to read and write. There 
is nothing special or vocational about that; it belongs 
of right to every child. Then follow plain arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, history, the common branches the 
rudiments of which every one should be required to 
learr. whatever business he expects to go into. These 
are the basis of education and can be carried on in- 
definitely far into all the divarications of general cul- 
ture, or they can stop with the bare rudiments. Wher- 
ever they stop, there vocational education must begin. 

But why stop? For two reasons. One is that life is 
not long enough to learn everything; and the other is 
that boys and girls must, most of them, go to work and 
earn a living, and vocational education teaches them how 
to make a living. 

We have always had it. The doctor, the lawyer, the 
minister, the teacher, the engineer require in their pro- 
fessions more general knowledge than does a day la- 
borer. It takes them a longer time than it takes a porter 
or ditcher to get the general education they will need, 
and they put off their specializing vocational training 
till they are men grown, and we are now requiring this 
time to be lengthened, and demand the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts before entering the professional school. 
That is, for the professions we are very properly putting 
off professional study, and then are even lengthening 
the period of professional study from three years to four 
years. There is no pedagogic problem here for candidates 
for the professions. The question is settled by lengthen- 
ing both periods of study, so that young men with the 
best opportunity can hardly begin their life-work before 
they are twenty-five. They delay even longer than did 
Milton, who was troubled because his three and twen- 
tieth year showed no bud or blossom of accomplishment. 
The question is not about these ambitious and favored 
youth, but with the candidates for commoner service. 

And they are the multitude and must be. They are 
what we call the common people. They have no unusual 
ability or ambition. They have the ordinary common 
sense and they make up the commonwealth.. They are 
fitted for the forms of service which must be performed 
by most people. Such work boys and girls can do before 
they are out of their teens, and they want to get at it. 


It is no pleasure for them to spend their time in study- 


better spent in remunerative work. They want and need 
a limited general education, and then to join the great 
army of workers. In the old days they could get their 
vocational education as apprentices, but the apprentice 
system has nearly gone out of use, and it has to be 
replaced by something better, and the state is giving it 
more and more. We are in the transitional stage, but 
are rapidly learning how to keep the boy and girl in the 
high school by making the high school more vocational. 
The great majority of children have not gone beyond 
the grammar school; they have left it to go to some 
sort of work for which they were ill prepared. Now we 
are giving the chance to add to their general education 
in the high school while learning the business of the 
farmer or carpenter or mason or merchant, and are 
learning it better than it could be learned in the mis- 
cellaneous way in which it used to be picked up. 

We take an example. We happen to have before us 
the curriculum of the Hopkinton High School, Contoo- 


cook, New Hampshire. It has three courses of study. 
One is classical, has four years of Latin (no Greek), 
two years of French, algebra, geometry, two years of 
either chemistry or physics, and it fits for the modern 
college. Another is domestic, has French two years, but 
no Latin, algebra and geometry, cooking, dressmaking, 
hygiene, nursing, and the choice of chemistry or physics. 
The third course is agricultural, and has the same 
French and mathematics, history and other English 
studies, but adds animal husbandry, dairying, horticul- 
tural and farm management to chemistry or physics. 
This is admirable, but its merit is half in the fact that 
it will persuade a multitude of youth to continue their 
eduvation beyond the eighth grade, and that, too, in gen- 
eral as well as vocational studies. The vocational part 
will be the attraction and of great advantage, but the 
French and mathematics and civics and chemistry and 
history will be of value all thru life as well as the dairy- 
ing and nursing and dressmaking and agronomy. And 
there are hundreds of such high schools in our eastern 
as well as our more progressive western states. 

We have previously spoken of the careful report on 
the public school system of Vermont made by the Car- 
negie Foundation. That report has its great excellences, 
and, as we have previously indicated, its defects. Of the 
defects perhaps the chief is that it looks too much, if 
that be possible, to the importance of making out of the 
boy or girl a creator of material products; and not 
enough to the aim of old of the New England school. 
system to give character and culture. After all, that is 
the chief thing in education, not immediate productiv- 
ity, but ability and character. The child must learn to 
make his living, and the state will do well to teach him 
how, but most fortunately the productive value of high 
culture and broad education is greater than comes from 
that sort of training which is devoted directly to the 
trades that make a living. If you have a boy or girl of 
quite ordinary type, one who has no special ambition or 
initiative or ability, let the vocational training come 
comparatively early, in the high school period as well 
as in the home and on the farm; but if your boy or girl 
is one of a hundred and shows more than usual ability 
and ambition, if he loves to study and surpass and lead, 
then put off all but incidental vocational training as 
long as you can; give him or her the full benefit of time 
and money to secure the broad pyramid base for the 
special labor of life. Either way makes worthy men and 
women, for either way gives power and character and 
usefulness. It is always to be remembered that the 
greatest wealth one can have in this world is in such 
children, the more the better, and not in pigs or calves 
or colts or acres or dollars. 








THE CHECK-OFF 


T would be strange if many of our readers knew what 

the check-off is. It was explained not long ago in Con- 
gress in a speech by Representative Kindel, of Colorado, 
on the labor troubles in his state. 

It is a demand made by the United Mine Workers for 
something a good deal more than recognition by the 
operators of the coal mines. Other labor unions demand 
recognition, and also demand that none but members 
of unions be employed; that is, that whoever wishes to 
be employed must join the union, This the United Mine 
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Workers demand, as was to be expected; but they also 
demand that employers shall and must deduct from the 
pay-roll of every employee, whether such employee de- 
sires it or not, any sum assessed by the union against 
him, and send it to the union treasury. The worker, 
after being forced to become a member of the union, is 
required to give up control of his own wages, and its 
officers have the authority to assess or fine him as they 
see fit, and he cannot help himself, for the employer 
must take the miner’s money and give it over to the 
men who demand it. Really, the thing is not merely un- 
American, it is robbery, and the employer is asked to 
be the instrument of the robbery. It is not strange that 
the operators have refused to yield to such a demand 
not required by other unions. 

According to the data given by the reports of the 
State Coal Mine Inspector the average number of miners 
in September, 1913, was 12,346. The troubles came in 
the next three months when 4000 men left or were 
driven from the mines. Beginning with January, 1914, 
the average rose again to over 10,000. So that the loss 
of men has been about 2000. The men are mostly of 
foreign birth, and their wages run from $4.25 to $5.25 
a day, and they get it all, without deduction, and with- 
out being compelled to spend it in company stores, or 
to pay assessments or fines of their unions unless they 
choose to. 








OPERA BOUFFE IN FRANCE 


RENCH courts and French justice have long been 

the butt of those who cherish Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions. The Caillaux case is no exception to the rule. Un- 
like the English, the French regard the prisoner as 
guilty until proven innocent, hence the whole attitude 
of the two systems toward justice is different. In Eng- 
lish or American courts under the rules of evidence, 
unknowr in France, it would be impossible for the 
political significance to obscure the simple facts of 
such a case. But in France the private intrigue of 
two women and a man has been made to threaten the 
existenc? of a Cabinet, and like the Dreyfus case, has 
shaken France to jts foundations. Instead of the trial 
of Mme. Caillaux for the murder of the editor Calmette, 
it is a trial of the Ministry of her husband. Not Cail- 
laux, the husband, but Caillaux, the Minister, spends 
the greater part of two days reviewing and defending 
the acts of his administration, while witnesses elaborate 
to the jury on the income tax, electoral reform, and take 
excursions into moral philosophy! 

But it is the emotional French character, with its love 
of dramatic effect, of climax, of transitions from pathos 
to Gascon fancy that furnish unconscious humor to the 
Anglo-Saxon. Barrie could have looked for no truer set- 
ting for the trial of “Leonora” than in that of Mme. 
Caillaux. She, herself, dressed in the hight of French 
fashion, cross-examines the witnesses, commending and 
disapproving their testimony, and in general holding 
sway in the court room as in a drawing room. Witnesses 
apologize or pay graceful compliments to her; even ex- 
Premier Barthou, the political rival of her husband, 
could not refrain, as if by way of offsetting his testi- 
mony, from paying her tribute. Another witness, im- 
patient at the interruptions of his testimony, shouts, 
“You shall not stop me! I have the right to talk here 
because they are seeking the life and liberty of a 


woman!” And in the resultant uproar of vivas and 
hisses court has to be adjourned for half an hour. Cail- 
laux, in an eloquent speech in which the tears start from 
his eyés, wishes that he might take his wife’s crime 
upon himself, whereupon cheering and vociferous 
crowds escort him as he leaves the Palace of Justice, 
only to jeer and threaten to stone him the very next day 
when he casts insults upon his former wife. Both pris- 
oner and lawyers weep in their vehemence, while at the 
climax, when the sentimental letters of the ex-Premier 
are read, Mme. Caillaux faints and is borne from the 
court room on the shoulders of four attendants! The 
lawyers on both sides are jealous in their attentions to 
her; while two of the judges, because of fancied slights 
toward the distinguished and beautiful prisoner, ar- 
range to fight a duel! 

Gilbert and Sullivan, with all their delightful fantasy 
and delicate humor, could never have improved on the 
opera bouffe of a trial in France! 








A NOTABLE ACCESSION TO MODERNISM 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM SANDAY, the veteran New 

Testament scholar of Oxford, has at last definitely 
allied himself with the “Modernists” in the Anglican 
struggle over the creeds. He says in his reply to Bishop 
Gore that his own thought has developed toward the 
modernist position quite rapidly during the past two 
years, partially, he admits, under the subconscious in- 
fluence of younger scholars. This accession to the forces 
of liberalism has been recognized on all sides as an oc- 
currence of great significance. Already confusion has 
smitten the ranks of the narrow constructionists. Dr. 
Sanday is noted for his broad and careful scholarship 
and his conservatism in expressing opinions on contro- 
verted subjects. His well known reputation for caution 
and ability, which has been often used as a conservative 
asset, will give more weight to his words in many quar- 
ters than a contrary statement endorsed by the entire 
Anglican Episcopate. Besides, the Oxford divine is un- 
questionably right in declaring that the free criticism 
of the Scriptures, in which his opponents as well as his 
friends have indulged, was bound sooner or later to re- 
sult in some alteration of the creeds which were formu- 
lated to express the views of biblical truth which pre- 
vailed before the age of criticism began. 

It seems to us almost a truism to say that if the creed- 
al statements of sixteen or seventeen hundred years ago 
are to be retained at all they must be modified and in- 
terpreted in the light of modern research and philoso- 
phy. This can and ought to be done in the spirit of tol- 
erance and harmony, and for the worthy purpose of 
coming more closely to the deeper truth which lies be- 
hind the literal statements of the symbols, truth which 
frequently coérdinates and accounts for both the old 
and new expressions. When this course is pursued the 
way is open, as Professor Sanday suggests, for the mod- 
ern man to “enter the Church of Christ with his head 
erect,” and to join in the forms of worship with his 
traditional fellow-Christians “without any real equivo- 
cation of heart.” Traditionalism, however, is intuitively 
felt by many of its supporters to be a prop to special 


privileges of great moment in other than religious. 


spheres, and .we foresee that the fight of the Anglican 
Modernists has only just begun. They will need many 
champions of Dr. Sanday’s caliber and influence. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK. 














The appointment of rep- 
resentatives of the Car- 
bajal Government to 
confer with Carranza as to the trans- 
fer of power at the Mexican capital 
was delayed for several days, but at 
last Reginaldo Cepeda, formerly a 
Maderist senator, was sent to Tam- 
pico. It appears that the three orig- 
inal envoys, Urueta, Novelo and Man- 
gel, who had tried to reach Carranza 
at Saltillo, were merely volunteers, 
acting without authority. And Ce- 
peda himself was only an advance 
agent, directed to make plans for 
those who should follow him. He met 
Carranza at Tampico, and on the 
26th Carbajal appointed General 
Lauro Villar, chief of the Supreme 
Tribunal of Military Justice; Judge 
David Gutierrez Allende, of the Su- 
preme Court, and David Iturbide, 
Assistant Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs. These were to reach an agree- 
ment with the leader of the revolu- 
tionists. 

Carbajal sought amnesty for all, 
with guarantees for life and prop- 
erty. From the beginning, Carranza 
and his generals insisted that they 
must be free to punish those who had 
been responsible for the overthrow 
and assassination of Madero. Our 
Government urged the rebel leader 
to be generous and to pardon all. For 
a time there was ground for hope 
that he would yield, but after the 
appointment of Carbajal’s delegates 
he insisted that his right to punish 
certain men must be res.rved. He 
demanded an unconditional surren- 
der, and some thought that Carbajal 
would prefer to fight. Villareal, Car- 
ranza’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
said that amnesty to all would only 
invite and promote revolutionary in- 
trigue. 


For Peace 
in Mexico 


The attitude of Villa 
continued to excite 
curiosity and _ sus- 
picion. Altho he was the commander 
of the victorious central army, he re- 
mained idle at Juarez or Chihuahua 
while Obregon, on the west side, and 
Gonzales, on the east, were moving 
toward the capital. Carranza ignored 
him, when he announced that Gon- 
zales would join Obregon in the vi- 
cinity of Queretaro, and that their 
united armies would go southward; 
also when he permitted it to be 
known that he intended to make 


Villa’s Strange 
Course 


Obregon or Gonzales Minister of 


War. Our Government warned Villa 
that he must be loyal to Carranza, 
and his response was satisfactory, 


but his conduct needed explanation. 
On the 22d he left Chihuahua City, 
saying he was about to rest for a 
week at the home of his wife’s fa- 
ther, in the western part of the state. 
It was reported that he was seeking 
an alliance with Carbajal; also that 
he was gathering recruits and buy- 
ing arms. While he and a majority 
of his soldiers were idle in the north, 
Obregon’s advance guard was within 
an hour’s ride of the capital, and his 
main force only 160 miles from it. 
Villa had asked that General An- 
geles, whom Carranza dislikes, should 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the bills relating to water power 
privileges, river and harbor appro- 
priations, and trusts. Senator Bur- 
ton reached the eleventh day of his 
attack upon the river and harbor 
bill. Gifford Pinchot denounced the 
power bill as a surrender to the 
water power trust and a reversal 
of the conservation policy of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft. 


No action on the Trade Commis- 
sion bill was taken in the Senate. 
The Clayton Omnibus Trust bill 
and the Railroad Securities. bill 
were reported, and the Democratic 
senators decided to dispose of the 
three bills before journment. 
Two hours were added to each daily 
session. Probably there will be no 
action upon the Nicaragua and 
Colombia treaties or Mr. Bryan’s 
‘anang agreements, twenty of which 

ave been sent to the Senate com- 
mittee. The River and Harbor bill, 
carrying $33,000,000, was side- 
tracked and passage of it is not 
expected. Probably Congress will 
not adjourn before September. 

Representative McDermott, of 
Chicago, accused a. the lobby 
investigation, resigned, but will be 
a candidate for reélection. A ma- 
jority of the House committee had 
voted that he should be censured, 
and a minority asked for expul- 
sion. Representative Sharp, of 
Ohio, resigned to become Ambas- 
sador to France. 


The President withdrew the 
nomination of Thomas D. Jones for 
the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the correspondence between him 
and Mr. Jones was published. 


Representative Good, of Iowa, 
renewed his attack upon Secretary 
McAdoo for his use of revenue cut- 
ters. Representative Foss, of Ohio, 
said two-thirds of the members of 
the House were willing to eat out 
of the President’s hand. 


Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the control of 
coal deposits by railroads, the leas- 
ing of oil lands, and the naval re- 
tiring (or plucking) board. The 
restoration of Commodore Veeder, 
retired in 1910, was recommended. 
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be made Minister of Wat, believing 
that he himself would then be ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the 
army. There was no indication that 
Angeles would be placed in the Cab- 
inet., Villareal asserted that Villa 
was loyal, and that Carranza was 
paying his troops and sending them 
ammunition. But the man and his 
army appeared to be out of the fight. 


The capital was 
repeatedly men- 
; aced by Zapata’s 
bandit soldiers, altho Zapata himself 
promised to codperate with Carranza. 
Villages within fifteen miles of the 
city were captured and burnt, but 
in two or three battles the Zapatists 
were routed. English and German 
residents of the suburbs were urged 
by the ambassadors to seek safety 
in the city, where Carbajal gathered 
a garrison of 20,000 soldiers. San 
Luis Potosi was evacuated by the 
Federals. In Lower California the 
rebels captured Rosario. Further 
south they surrounded Guanajuato 
and besieged Manzanillo. 

Huerta sailed for Jamaica on a 
German cruiser, but the departure 
of more than 100 of his relatives and 
friends from Puerto Mexico was 
greatly delayed. It was officially an- 
nounced that our Government would 
not recognize any concessions grant- 
ed by Huerta since October 10, 1913, 
when he dissolved Congress and be- 
came a dictator. Eugenio Paredes, 
his Treasurer-General, was accused 
of stealing $1,000,000. It was assert- 
ed that Huerta himself received 
$500,000 because he authorized the 
sale of 100,000 acres in Lower Cali- 
fornia for one cent an acre. The cat- 
tle on the great estate of General 
Luis Terrazas were sold to a resi- 
dent of Texas for $3,000,000, half of 
this sum going to General Villa (for 
the rebel Government) and half to 
the exiled Terrazas family. The gen- 
eral’s son, who had been in prison 
seven months, was set free. The 
French Govefnment complained at 
Washington because Villa’s men had 
killed two French priests at Zaca- 
tecas and put eleven other priests in 
jail. 


Zapata and Others 


Openi h The Panama Canal will 

sree pes be opened to the com- 
Great Ca merce of the world on 
August 15, Secretary Garrison says, 
and the first steamship to pass thru 
it will probably be the “Cristobal,” 
which belongs to the War Depart- 
ment and is now lying at Colon. The 
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a@ caucus, or 
conference, of 
Democratic 
senators, 
which  under- 
took to dispose 
of the Federal 
Trade Com- 
mission bill, 
the Clayton 
Trust bill, and 
the Railroad 
Securities bill 
before ad- 
journment. As 
at least one of 
these bills, and 
probably all of 
them, will be 
vigorously op- 
posed, some 
have said that 
the discussion 
of them will 
consume two 
months. It was 
held that con- 
sideration of 
the treaties in 
committee and, 
possibly, in ex- 
ecutive ses- 
sion, would de- 
lay action up- 
on the bills. 








New York World 


A NEW HAVEN SUIT 


Secretary’s official announcement is 
as follows: 

The Panama Canal will be open for 
commerce, to vessels not needing more 
than thirty feet of water, on and after 
August 15, 1914. The official openin 
of the Canal, as heretofore announced, 
will be in the month of March, 1915. 
An appropriate announcement will be 
made when a greater depth of water 
than thirty feet has been secured. On 
the 15th of August Colonel Goethals 
will inaugurate the commercial service 
by sending a Government boat thru the 
Canal. There will be no ceremonies in- 
cident to the occasion, but American 
newspapers which may desire to have 
representatives present may do so. The 
others who will be present on the boat 
will be determined between now and 
the time mentioned. ; 

Some work remains to be done. 
The channel thru the Culebra Cut 
must be deepened and widened, and 
there must be additional excavation 
at the approaches, but the Canal in 
its present condition can be used by 
vessels drawing not more than thirty 
feet. 


The Treaties It has been decided 
Laid Aside that no action upon 

the treaty with Nica- 
ragua, the treaty with Colombia, or 
Mr. Bryan’s peace agreements shall 
be taken at the present session of 
Congress. They have been laid aside. 
This is due mainly to the action of 


In a letter 
to Mr. Stone, 
chairman of 

the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Mr. Roosevelt has asked the 
committee to hear him concerning 
the treaty with Colombia. In his let- 
ter he says: 


I was President thruout the time of 
the negotiations, first with Colombia 
and then with Panama, by which we 
acquired the right to build the Panama 
Canal. Every act of this Government 
in connection with these negotiations 
and with other proceedings for taking 
possession of the Canal Zone and be- 
ginning the building of the Canal was 
taken by my express direction or else 
in carrying out the course of conduct 
I, as President, had laid down. I had 
full knowledge of everything of im- 
portance that was done in regard there- 
to by any agent of the Government, and 
I was solely responsible for what was 
done. I request to appear before you, to 
make a fuil statement of exactly what 
I did and of what was done by my 
orders, to state the reasons therefor, 
and to answer any questions that your 
body or the members of your body may 
choose to put to me. 


Before the treaties were laid aside 


Mr. Stone remarked that he did not 


want any horse-play in the commit- 
tee. He suggested that Mr. Roosevelt 
should write out what he wanted to 


say, or should put it in a speech de- 


livered on the steps of the Capitol. 
Mr. Wilson has sent to the Senate 
twenty of Mr. Bryan’s peace agree- 
ments, and he would like to have 


them ratified before adjournment. 
The latest signatures are those at- 
tached to the agreements with Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile. 


For a_ time, last 
week, it appeared 
that our Govern- 
ment might not be able to avoid in- 
tervention in both Hayti and Santo 
Domingo, With respect to Hayti 
there were complications, owing, it 
is understood, to Germany’s demand 
for representation in any fiscal pro- 
tectorate that might be established, 
and to the similar attitude of Great 
Britain and France. The fighting 
continued, without regard to warn- 
ings from commanders of our bat- 
tleships, and it was thought that it 
might be necessary to land a thou- 
sand marines. Five hundred rebels 
got into Cape Haytien, but they were 
driven out, and thirty-one who were 
afterward found hiding in houses 
were put to death. In the following 
days, however, the continued suc- 
cesses of Government troops pointed 
to a suppression of the rebellion. 

In Santo Domingo the situation 
was less satisfactory. While Presi- 
dent Bordas was fighting with reb- 
els in the north, the desertion of 
General Sanchez and his troops was 
announced, and rebels in the south 
menaced the capital. The truce pro- 
cured there by the United States 
chargé, Mr. White, expired on the 
24th. He sought an extension of it. 
The Government consented to confer 
with representatives of the northern 
rebels, but refused to have anything 
to do with those in the south. The 
food supply at Puerto Plata had been 
exhausted, and ten persons died 
there of starvation. 

Conditions may be improved by 
the Government’s employment, at 
the suggestion of the United States, 
of Herbert M. Johnson, a financial 
expert, of Indiana, who is to guard 
that part of the revenue which here- 
tofore, after the withdrawal of about 
one-half of it for payment of the 
foreign debt, has been turned over 
to the Government. Mr. Johnson is 
now in Santo Domingo. No warrants 
drawn against the customs funds 
will be honored without his approval. 


Hayti and 
Santo Domingo 


Dr. Durand, leader 
South America of the Liberal party 

in Peru, assisted 
Colonel Benavides (now President), 
in February last, in deposing Presi- 
dent Billinghurst and expelling him 
from the country. He has recently 
been at variance with the Govern- 
ment which he helped to set up. A 
few days ago the Government or- 
dered his arrest. He escaped by run- 
ning in a secret underground pas- 
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International News 


NORMAN E. BROOKES 


Most feared of the Australasian tennis team 
which defeated Canada in every match and will 
probably win from Germany and England the 
right to challenge for the Davis Cup. Mr. 
Brookes, by his defeat of A. F. Wilding at 
Wimbledon, holds the world’s championship 


sage from his residence in Lima to 
the Argentine Legation, but after a 
time he was surrendered to the au- 
thorities, who placed him in confine- 
ment on a warship. He will be exiled. 
Alberta Ulloa, director of the lead- 
ing newspaper in opposition to the 
Government, has sought refuge and 
protection in the Bolivian Legation. 
Roberto E. Leguia, Vice-President 
under Billinghurst, has for some 
time been a fugitive, but his surren- 
der and imprisonment are expected. 
On the 23d a conspiracy against the 
Government was discovered. Many 
of the conspirators, among them 
seven officers of the army, were sur- 
prized and captured at the residence 
of Dr. Gerardo Barranco. 

General Faria, chief of the Brazil- 
ian General Staff, regards with some 
favor the proposed alliance of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile, but says 
that Brazil, having no conscription 
system and being weaker in armed 
force than the other two nations, 
must first prepare for war. General 
Aguiar says that if such an alliance 
should be hostile to the United 
States, its attitude would be unwar- 
ranted, because the United States 
has given proof of friendship in ac- 
cepting mediation and in its course 
at Niagara Falls. In Buenos Ay- 
res an anti-American organization, 
formed in the interest of Mexico and 





called the Latin-American League, 
asserts that its purpose is to oppose 
“the reprehensible ambition of the 
United States in seeking to establish 
predominance in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the three Americas.” 


After weeks of tension 
Bloodshed and dread blood has 
in Ulster finally been shed in Ul- 
ster, but it is Nationalists’ blood and 
not that of Ulster men. During a 
gun-running attempt near Dublin on 
Sunday, July 26, four persons were 
killed and sixty or more injured 
when a mob of Nationalist sympa- 
thizers sought to interfere with the 
detachment of troops which had been 
sent to seize the consignment of 
arms, 

Warned that an attempt to land 
arms for the Nationalist Volunteers 
was to be made, the Constabulary, 
reinforced with a detachment of the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, in- 
tercepted the gun-runners near Clon- 
tarf, and attempted to take from the 
Volunteers the 10,000 rifles which 
had been landed from a yacht earlier 
at Howth. Coast guards who had at- 
tempted to board the vessel had been 
ordered off at the point of revolvers. 
After landing the arms the Volun- 
teers started back toward Dublin, 
and met the soldiers and police. 

The Nation- 





ly tried. Who gave the order to fire 
has not been discovered, but at the 
first volley, those that were not left 
dead or wounded scattered in all di- 
rections. A body of Dublin police, 
who had been ordered to attack the 
Volunteers, refused, and were sus- 
pended from duty. The Lord Mayor 
issued a strong letter of protest on 
the outrage and demanded an inquiry 
to fix full responsibility. 


The conference 
called by King 
George at Buck- 
ingham Palace on July 21, to ar- 
range a compromise on the Ulster 
question, was not only a failure, but 
served further to complicate a deli- 
cate situation. 

The conference was attended by 
representatives from all parties, the 
Labor men, only on pressure, yield- 
ing a reluctant consent to obey the 
royal “summons.” The King himself 
welcomed them with a speech, and 
beyond the speech the conference 
never got. Not only the delegates, 
but all England listened in amaze- 
ment to the royal words, when 
the King spoke of “the cry of civil 
war” as being on the lips of some of 
the “most responsible and _ sober- 
minded of my people.” On all sides 
the King was accused of trying to 


King’s Conference 
a Failure 





alists resisted 
the attempt to 
disarm them 
by using the 
butts of their 








guns, and a 
few of the 
more hot-head- 
ed fired re 
volvers at the 
troops, who 
were drawn up 
at Clonmel 
Bridge. Most 
of the Volun- 
teers escaped 
by making off 
thru the fields. 
When the 
troops re- 
turned to bar- 
racks they 
were met by a 
hostile crowd, 
which _includ- 
ed many wom- 
en and chil- 
dren. After 
jeering and 
hooting for a 
time, they 
threw stones 
and _ bottles 
at the soldiers, 
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play the part of George III in an at- 
tempt to revive the royal preroga- 
tive. Then the attack was directed 
toward Premier Asquith, who under 
the British Constitution is responsi- 
ble for all the utterances of the mon- 
arch, for carelessness in failing to 
strike out the objectionable clause. 
The Premier himself felt obliged to 
meet the criticism by explaining in 
the House that by “civil war” the 
King really meant “civil strife.” 
Following the speech episode, the 
conference immediately deadlocked, 
and made no more satisfactory prog- 
ress toward compromise than had 
been made in Parliament. Neither 
Sir Edward Carson nor John Red- 

















International News 


A REPUBLICAN ROOSEVELT BACKS 
Harvey D. Hinman, candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Governor of New York, 
who is running on an anti-boss platform and 
has Roosevelt's endorsement. Mr. Hinman was 
Governor Hughes’ floor leader in the State Sen- 
ate and has been prominent in the fight for 

direct primaries 


mond could be induced to yield their 
positions. Following the failure of 


the conference compromise plans,’ 


public opinion began again to con- 
sider the possibility of a general 
election as a way out, but the devel- 
opments in international politics, 
growing out of the Austro-Serb 
troubles, make a change in ministry 
virtually impossible for the present. 
Meanwhile Great Britain has some- 
thing else to think about besides 
Home Rule, which may help bring 
about a settlement of the Irish di- 
lemma. 


Trial of Even the threatening 
niin Malian European Armaged- 

. don fails to divert 
the attention of the French public 
from the trial of Mme. Caillaux for 
the murder of Gaston Calmette, 
which began on July 20. Mme. Cail- 
laux, it will be remembered, aroused 
by the publication of letters of Cail- 
laux in Le Figaro written before her 
marriage, went to the office of Editor 
Calmette on March 15, and without 
any warning shot him. 

Like the Dreyfus case, the Cail- 
laux trial has stirred France to its 
foundations, and owing to the lati- 
tude allowed in French courts has 
assumed more of a political nature 
than the facts warrant. Under the 
guidance of Maftre Labori, one of 
the shrewdest lawyers in France, 
and made famous in the Dreyfus 
case, the defense has tried to shift 
attention from the case itself to the 
political background in which they 
seek to justify the motive. For the 
greater part of two days Caillaux 
occupied the witness stand and de- 
fended himself against the libels 
which Calmette sought to place upon 
him. He reviewed his whole political 
career,:the course of the negotiations 
with Germany over Morocco, from 
which Le Figaro charged he person- 
ally profited. Ex-Premier Barthou, 
Paul Bourget, the novelist, and 
scores of men prominent politically 
have testified, but their evidence has 
had little to do with the crime. 

Great interest has been shown in 
the mysterious documents found on 
the person of the dead editor, which 
were supposed to be conclusive proof 
of Caillaux’s dealings with Germany. 
It is said that because of their na- 
ture they were turned over to the 
Government, and to prevent a grave 
situation were supprest. Mme. Cail- 
laux’s attorneys deny the existence 
of any such documents, and demand 
their production. Letters from M. 
Caillaux, in the hands of his former 
wife, Mme. Gueydon, because of 
their political secrets, were supposed 
to threaten the existence of the pres- 
ent Cabinet, but when they were 

















© Pirie Macdonald 
JOB E. HEDGES 


Who was nominated for Governor of New York 

two years ago, and who has formally presented 

himself as a candidate for the Republican nomi- 

nation in a statement challenging boss nomina- 

tions and offering Republicans “an opportunity 

to assert themselves and maintain their politica} 
and personal manhood” 


read, were found to be nothing but 
harmless love phrases and sentimen- 
talities. 

Because of the political turn the 
case has taken, especially when the 
prisoner is a woman, it is difficult to 
say what the outcome will be, but 
French papers predict either acquit- 
tal or a very light sentence. 


With an _ inva- 
sion reported 
under way, altho 
no formal declaration at this writing 
has yet been made, war has practi- 
cally been declared between Austria- 
Hungary and Servia, as a result of 
the assassination by a Servian stu- 
dent of the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand and his wife, at Sarayevo, on 
June 29. In Vienna there was a defi- 
nite feeling that the plot which 
underlay the murders had its origin 
in Belgrade and the investigation 
undertaken by the Servian Govern- 
ment was unsatisfactory to the 
Austrian Government. The Servian 
press was openly boastful and de- 
fiant, and when the Austrian Con- 
sul General at Belgrade dropt dead 
in the consulate, did not attempt to 
conceal their satisfaction and hinted 
that he had been poisoned. Later a 
rumor became current that the Aus- 
trian legation had been undermined 
and was to be blown up on Sunday 
night, July 19th. So generally was 
this believed that the Austrian Min- 
ister was compelled to make repre- 
sentations to the Servian Govern- 
ment that such occurrences must 


Austria Takes Venge- 
ance on Serbs 
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stop. Finally, on Thursday, July 23, 
the Austrian Minister presented an 
ultimatum to the Servian Govern- 
ment and demanded‘a reply by six 
o’clock on Saturday evening. The 
Austrian demands were: 

1. Apology by the Servian Govern- 
ment in its official journal for all Pan- 
Servian p nopognnts. and for the par- 
ticipation of Servian army officers in 
it, and warning all Servians in the 
future to desist from anti-Austrian 
demonstrations. 

2. That orders to this effect be is- 
sued to the Servian army. 

8. That Servia dissolve all societies 
capable of conducting intrigues against 
Austria. 

4. That Servia curb the activities of 
the Servian press in regard to Austria. 

5. That. Austrian officials be permit- 
ted to conduct an inquiry in Servia, in- 
dependent of the Servian Government, 
into the Sarayevo plot. 


At ten minutes to six on Saturday 
evening the Servian Government de- 
livered a reply accepting all the 
terms except that allowing Austrian 
officials to conduct investigations in 
Servia, which it did not deem “in 
accordance with international law 
and good neighborly relations.” Ser- 
via asked that this demand be re- 
ferred to The Hague. The Austrian 
Minister, Baron Giesl von Gieslingen, 
refused to accept the reply and with 
the entire staff of his legation left 
the capital. 


Following the breaking 
off of diplomatic rela- 
tions, both countries 
prepared for hostilities. The Servian 
Government offices and the bank re- 
serves were removed from Belgrade, 
which is on the Danube and exposed 
to full Austrian attack, to the old 
capital of Nish and to the fortress 
of Kragonyevatz in the _ interior, 
where the real defense against the 
Austrians will be made. To delay the 


Serbs Desert 
Belgrade 


Austrian advance, the railway bridge 


connecting Belgrade and Semlin was 
blown up by the Serbs. 


and the war offered the opportunity 
as well as to deal a death blow to 
Pan-Slavism. Arbitration is regarded 
as improbable, as the Austrian de- 
mands were meant in the first place 
to be unacceptable. 


Even more 
serious, 
however, is 
the involving of Europe in the strug- 
gle and the precipitation of the 
Armageddon which has been the 
nightmare of the powers since the 
alignment of the Triple Entente 
against the Triple Alliance ten years 
ago. By these pacts, if one of the 
powers is attacked by another and an 
outside power threatens to interfere 
the other members of the agreement 
are bound to come to the first pow- 
er’s defense. The efforts of Europe 
are now directed toward localizing 
the conflict between Austria and 
Servia. 

Russia has already notified Aus- 
tria and Germany that she will back 
Servia and is prepared to take ex- 
treme measures. Altho a rigid press 
censorship has been established all 
over the continent it is believed that 


Prospects for a European 
Armageddon 






the Russian troops are already being 
mobilized. In case Russia thus en- 
ters to defend Servia, as she must do 
if she is to keep her influence in the 
Balkans, Germany is bound to come - 
to the aid of her ally, Austria. 

A master stroke could scarce- 
ly have caught the Triple Entente 
less prepared. The delivery of the 
Austrian ultimatum came when Rus- 
sia was occupied with great internal 
strikes, England with the Home Rule 
contest, while President Poincaré of 
France and M. Viviani, the Premier, 
were absent from the country with 
the two most effective units of the 
French navy. Preservation of peace, 
therefore, depends upon Emperor 
William, who hastened home from his 
cruise in Norwegian waters, and 
upon the attitude of England. In the 
past the German Emperor has shown 
himself on the side of peace, and it is 
thought that he will lend his influ- 
ence toward the acceptance of the 
proposition made by Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, 
for a conference in London of the 
French, German and Italian Govern- 
ments with a view to codperative 
mediation. 




















































































So unexpected was the war that 
the Servian chief-of-staff and four 
staff officers, who were in Hungary 
in civilian clothes, had not time to 
get back to Servia and were arrest- 
ed, but later released by the Aus- 
trian authorities. 

In Austria-Hungary all the provin- 
cial assemblies, constitutional guar- 
antees, jury trials and freedom of 
the press have been suspended and 
the country placed under martial 
law. While the war is primarily one 
of revenge, full use of it is being 
made by the militarist party to 
stamp out and put an end to 
the growth of democratic institu- 
tions, which have been forced from 














THE MILITARY ASPECT OF EUROPE 
Over nearly all this territory there is definite preparation for war. The figures are conservative 
estimates of the armies that could be readily mobilized for European service, but t! 
include, except for Servia (324, aang the host of reserves who would be called to 


in a long war, or in Russia’s case the huge forces tied up in Asia. England’s part, were she 

the Hapsburgs to appease the great involved, would be chiefly naval. The shading marks the Rusela. Alliance, now on the ve. 
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E two things that every col- 
legian in speaking of his alma 
mater is most apt to boast 

about are the superlative beauty of 
its campus and its unique democratic 
spirit. By democracy, however, is 
sometimes meant merely the compar- 
ative disregard of the distinctions on 
which aristocracy is based in the 
outside world, such as wealth and 
family. The substitution of a collegi- 
ate aristocracy when the line is 
drawn between the Sophomores and 
Freshmen, between Greek and Bar- 
barian or between classical and sci- 
ence students is commonly over- 
looked. Yet these distinctions may be 
as strongly emphasized and as keen- 
ly felt as any others. Even this how- 
ever has its advantage, in that it ac- 
customs the student to artificial class 
discriminations such as he will en- 
counter in other forms when he 
leaves college. If the college did 
“prepare the student for life in a 
democratic society,” as it is some- 
times said to do, where on earth 
would he find the society for which 
he has been prepared? As things are, 
the Freshman whom we see humbly 
begging permission of a Sophomore 
to wear a hat instead of a skull cap 
in cold weather and producing a doc- 
tor’s certificate in proof of his need 
of the indulgence is being suitably 
trained for the time when he may 
have to beg permission of a political 
boss to become a candidate for public 
office or appeal to his landlord to be 
allowed to have a baby in his flat. 
Who indeed would suspect that the 
universities had any intention to in- 
culeate a spirit of democracy when 
he sees the academic procession file 
thru the Gothic halls robed in the 
costume of the medieval gilds and ar- 
ranged in hierarchical order in strict 
accordance with a system of tradi- 
tional, artificial and in large part fic- 
titious honorific distinctions? It is 
curious that those who have most 
reason to know how inadequately the 
prevailing system of examinations 
and degrees represents real distinc- 
tions of ability, learning and public 
usefulness should be inclined to lay 
such emphasis upon them. The folds 
and coloration of the academic gown 
give but slight indication of the con- 
volutions of the cortex and the ram- 
ifications of the cerebral neurones. 


BOARDING HOUSE OR DEPARTMENT 
STORE ? 


Classified according to their root 
form, American colleges fall into 
two categories: the boarding-house 
type and the department store type. 
The first represented by the New 
England college, the outgrowth of 
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the English public school, brings to- 
gether a selected group of young men 
for a common life and a specified 
training during a fixt term of four 
years. The second type, that of the 
Western state university, stands 
ready to provide educational facili- 
ties in great variety to anybody who 
applies. Come and pick out what 
knowledge you want or have it de- 
livered at your own home by our ex- 
tension service. 

It is not necessary to discuss 
which of these is the better for, very 
curiously, each kind of institution is 
dissatisfied with its own original 
form and is imitating the other. The 
Western universities which used to 
boast that they had “no rules except 
the Ten Commandments and the stat- 
utes of the state” and which made 
little attempt to enforce either are 
now taking a personal interest in the 
private life of the students, regulat- 
ing their hours of study and play, 
providing dormitories and looking 
after their physical health. On the 
other hand the Eastern college has 
expanded in various directions in the 
effort to meet the needs of all sorts 
and conditions of men and even, for 
part of the year, of women. Most of 
our universities therefore have come 
to be of a-composite type and in the 
same institution both plans are be- 
ing tried and in a variety of ways. 
This ought to afford an opportunity 
for the comparison of the effects of 
the different ways of living, but so 
far as I know no authoritative inves- 
tigation of the question has yet been 
made. From what information I can 
gain I get the impression that the 
best undergraduate class work is 
done by students living at home; next 
to them stand those living in other 
private houses; third, those living in 
college dormitories and fourth and 
lowest, those living in fraternity 
houses. But so many other factors 
come in that it would be unsafe 
to assume that this is universally 
true. 


FRATERNITY SCHOLARSHIP 


There are, however, abundant stat- 
istical data to show that on the aver- 
age fraternity men get lower grades 
in their studies and are more liable 
to suspension for deficiencies and 
delinquencies than non-fraternity 
men. Since the men chosen by frater- 
nities are more apt to have money 
and leisure and to be above the aver- 
age in ability, they might naturally 
be expected to excel in the classroom 
as much as they do in the extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Since on the con- 
trary they fall below we are forced 
to the conclusion that fraternity life, 





THE COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE 


whatever its advantages in ‘other re- 
spects, is not conducive to scholar- 
ship. It may be that there are some 
colleges where this rule does not ap- 
ply, but all of the reports I have seen 
confirm it. Of course where almost 
all the students belong to fraterni- 
ties, their average tends to approach 
that of the whole institution, and 
where the rushing season begins with 
the first day of registration or before 
there is less difference in the quality 
than where the selection is post- 
poned a few months or a year, for 
when the newcomers are taken off 
the train just as they come, the best 
regulated fraternity is liable to get 
hold of a dig or grind occasionally. 

The existence of a negative coeffi- 
cient of correlation between frater- 
nities and scholarship has been often 
demonstrated, so I will here refér to 
a few recent investigations. — 

The University of Michigan pub- 
lishes a sort of thermometer of 
scholarship on the scale of which the 
averages of the various organiza- 
tions and classes are ranked. That 
for 1912-13 reads as follows from the 
top down: 

A Grade— 
Phi Beta Kappa (honorary ceed 


Tau Beta Pi (honorary engineering 
Grade— 

Women’s Clubs (non-Greek) 
General Sororities 
All Unorganized Students 
Entire University 
Men’s Clubs (non-Greek) 
Professional Fraternities 
Varsity Athletes 

C Grade (passing) — 
General Fraternities 


In the University of Kansas for 
the same year the thermometer of 
scholarship reads much the same as 
in Michigan. I select a few of the 
numbers giving the average grades: 


Phi _ Kappa (honorary liter- 
ry 


a oc ccccccccevcsoseseece es 99.9 
Sigma Xi (honorary scientific) .. 98.6 
Y. M. C. A. Cabinet............. 94.3 
Be We G, A, GIR. ohne ccccccs 94.0 
Non-Sorority women ............ 79.8 
Sorority women ................ 79.1 
Daily Kansan staff.............. 75.5 
Dt ncobduhnaabiaedlcsesns 72.2 
Phi Beta Pi (honorary engineer- 
S. shddenesoneberucebesssee 67.2 
Non-Fraternity men ............ 61.4 
Entire university ............... 57.7 
Peeteemtty MOR 2. cccccccccccccs 50.0 
Football ...... ere eee 46.5 


An examination of the Kansas 
table, as published in the Graduate 
Magazine of that institution for 
March, 1914, shows that above the 
level of the average grade for the 
student body as a whole are: All the 
twelve honorary and professional 
fraternities except one; all of the 
seven national sororities; all of the 
six debating and literary societies; 
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all of the five senior societies; all of 
the nine dramatic and musical soci- 
eties; and five of the seven athletic 
teams. Below the university average 
are: All of the Greek letter societies 
except one; the sophomore and fresh- 
man societies; and the baseball and 
football teams. 

In Stanford University compara- 
tive statistics of scholarship have 
been kept for the past fifteen years, 
and the fraternity men have always 
stood lower than the non-fraternity 
men. During the year 1912-13 16.5 
per cent of the fraternity men were 
disciplined for scholarship deficien- 
cies, while the average for all the 
men, fraternity and non-fraternity 
together, was only 13.5 per cent. 
That the fraternity men have been 
making an earnest effort to improve 
is shown by the fact that they have 
cut down their delinquencies from 
20 per cent in 1908 to its present 
figure. 

In- Cornell the non-fraternity men 
stand higher than the fraternity in 
every one of the seven colleges and 
the four classes. The average grade 
for the first term of 1913-14 for the 
1497 fraternity men is 70.7 per cent. 
For the non-fraternity men it is 74.1 
per cent. To quote from the report in 
the Cornell Alumni News vf April 
16, 1914: 


One of the most significant results of 
the comparison is made between fra- 
ternity and non-fraternity men as to 
the character of*the marks received. It 
was found that only about one-third of 
one per cent of the fraternity men 
ranked better than ninety per cent on 
the term’s work, whereas, of the non- 
fraternity men whose marks were in- 
vestigated, more thanrone and one-half 
per cent attained that high grade. For 
those ranking above eighty-five per 
cent the comparison is even more etrik- 
ing, the percentage of fraternity men 
being about three, while that of non- 
fraternity men is nearly ten. Above 
eighty per cent, the difference is still 
great, 13.6 per cent of fraternity men 
and 23.6 of non-fraternity men attain- 
ing that grade. A little more than half 
of the total number of fraternity men 
avera better than seventy per cent 
in their marks, while the proportion of 
the non-fraternity men who stood high- 
er than seventy per cent was nearly 
three-fourths. 


The University of Chicago avoids 
invidious comparisons between 
Greek and Barbarian, but The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1914, states that “the situa- 
tion is more serious than ever before 
in the history of the university.” Of 
the sixteen freshmen dismissed at 
the end of their first quarter for poor 
work eleven were fraternity pledges. 
Out of 152 pledged at the beginning 
of the year fifty-three failed to at- 
tain a C— average, a grade that 
leads to expulsion if continued thru 
the year. Of the rest twenty-nine 
were placed on probation. The aver- 








age grade for the eighteen fraterni- 
ties at Chicago is only C, the lowest 
compatible with permanent residence 
in the university. 

I have-no figures from Columbia, 
but the papers report that the fra- 
ternities have received warning that 
they must pay more attention to 
their studies. As an inducement 
President Butler has offered to 
award a prize cup to the fraternity 
making the best record during the 
year. 

Since it has been shown that those 
who later attain distinction in the 
field of scholarship are as a rule 
those who have done creditable work 
in college, it follows that the inferi- 
ority of the fraternity man in this 
field continues thru life, notwith- 
tanding that a fraternity connection 
is of material aid toward advance- 
ment in an educational career. 

We must, of course, recognize 
that the examination and classroom 
grades register for the most part 
only one particular kind of ability, 
and that perhaps not the most im- 
portant kind, the ability to acquire 
knowledge in a systematic way. Also 
we must allow for the fact that these 
grades very imperfectly represent 
the attainments they are designed to 
appraise, and that they are not close- 
ly comparable between colleges or 
courses. Still, they are the best 
standard we have, and the colleges 
are established especially to train 
this particular kind of ability, so if 
any group of students, or more accu- 
rately speaking, attendants at college 
exercizes, fail to secure good credits, 
it is a fair presumption that they 
are not getting what they came for 
or were sent for. 


IS THERE A REASON ? 


As a barbarian I have, after the 
manner of my kind, speculated often 
as to what the Greek letters stand 
for, but now I know: they stand for 
poor scholarship. Why it is so I as 
an outsider have no means of know- 
ing and no right to surmise. I might 
be inclined to ascribe it to the 
secrecy, or the ritualism, or the 
social activities, were it not for the 
fact that the sororities, who have, I 
presume, much the same ceremonies 
and who attend the same parties, get 
quite as good grades as their sisters 
outside the pale. 

Nor can I discern anything neces- 
sarily inimical to scholarship in the 
comfortable houses in which the fra- 
ternities are lodged. At any rate, 
some such provision for student liv- 
ing has become inevitable. The pro- 
portion of students who can be 
housed in homes tends to become in- 
considerable except where the college 
_is small or the city large. We 
are, therefore, restricted to halls, 








houses and dormitories under vary- 
ing degrees of official supervision. 
In any case the tendency is to make 
the conditions of living more and 
more unlike those of the outside 
world and to cultivate that peculiar 
form of. existence known as “college 
life.” This is indeed regarded by 
some as the greatest advantage that 
such an institution can offer and su- 
perior even in educational value to 
those specified in the catalog. That 
it is not universally so regarded, 
however, is shown by the fact that 
it is common for boys who are fully 
prepared for college to be held back 
by their parents for a year or two 
for fear of subjecting them too 
young to the influences of “college 
life.” 


NET RESULTS OF “COLLEGE LIFE” 

We have then this strange situa- 
tion—on the one hand there is a 
general complaint that college grad- 
uates are too old and are not able to 
establish themselves in their profes- 
sional career and set up homes of 
their own until well toward middle 
life. On the other hand we see the 
students deliberately retarded in 
their entrance to college because it 
is felt that while they are old enough 
for college work they are too imma- — 
ture for college play. The colleges 
blame the high schools for not send- 
ing up the students younger. The 
high schools retort that they already 
prepare students for college younger 
than they are allowed to enter. It has 
been conclusively demonstrated that 
the preparatory school course could 
be shortened by one or two years if 
there were anything to be gained by 
it. I do not mean for infant prodigies 
and the sons of psychologists, but for 


. the average boy. 


This much lauded “college life” is, 
then, the cause of a double loss of 
time. It acts both as a deterrent and 
a retarder. It prevents the student 
from entering college young and it 
absorbs a large part of his time at 
college. I find on looking thru a re- 
cent college annual 150 student or- 
ganizations listed there, each with 
its quota of officers and specific ac- 
tivities. Granted that these are most- 
ly harmless and often beneficial they 
nevertheless represent an enormous 
amount of time taken from the ob- 
jects for which the college ostensibly 
exists. As Mr. Wilson said, when he 
was president of a less tractable or- 
ganization than the United States, 
“The side shows have swallowed up 
the circus.” 

But there are those who claim, not 
without reason, that you get more 
for your money in the side shows 
than in the circus. There is, at any 
rate, in some of these voluntary ac- 
tivities a more definite sense of use- 
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fulness and responsibility than in 
the required work and accordingly 
they call out more earnestness and 
energy on the part of the student. 
The student spirit is often a more 
dominant influence than the faculty 
spirit. One might well say, “Let me 
make the songs of a college and I 
care not who makes its laws.” 


EDUCATION IS SELFISH 


College training suffers from one 
defect that is apparently inevitable, 
at least under the present system. 
The aims of the undergraduate are 
in the first place personal and in the 
second place fictitious. The student 
may be getting his education with 
the loftiest motives of ultimate serv- 
ice to the world, but for the time his 
purpose is purely selfish. He is edu- 
cating himself, not doing anything 
for others. In after life he finds that 
he is not able to earn a living what- 
ever his occupation, except by doing 
something for other people that they 
are willing to pay him for. But edu- 
cation is as selfish as eating. Eating 
a dinner cannot in itself be called an 
altruistic process. But think of a 
man eating steadily for four years 
without doing any work. That of 
course is just what the child does, 
and college has been aptly defined as 
an institution for the artificial pro- 
longation of childhood. 

School work thus necessarily takes 
the form of play in that the imme- 
diate aims it sets up are intrinsically 
valueless and their importance a pre- 
tense. The problem that it sets be- 
fore the student is not a real prob- 
lem. It is merely an “example.” The 
old name was the honester. The an- 
swer is in the teacher’s head or his 
desk. School tasks are not real 
“work”; they are only exercizes. 
Why does a student study? Primarily 
to recite. But he knows that it does 
not make any real difference to any- 
body else whether he gives the right 
answer or not, any more than it 
makes any real difference whether 
he kicks the football over the goal. 
If he gives a right answer the in- 
structor is not enlightened; if he 
gives a wrong answer the instructor 
is not deceived. Of these two kinds of 
play-work or exercize the sport is the 
more real. The one is designed to 
train the mind, the other the body, 
but in both cases the immediate and 
ostensible object is fictitious and val- 
ueless in itself. 


FICTION AND REALITY 


It is no wonder that some earnest 
and sincere, tho short-sighted young 
men, give it up in disgust and go into 
business or work where everything 
they do counts, not merely in per- 
sonal training but in concrete results 


of benefit to somebody else. Some stu- 
dents fail to discover the fictitious- 
ness of it and so never discern the 
reality behind the fiction. They be- 
come so acclimated to the academic 
atmosphere that they cannot leave it 
and are mechanically past on from 
degree to degree, from fellowship to 
fellowship, for years, perhaps even- 
tually entering the faculty, where 
they cultivate in their students the 
illusions of the dream-world from 
which they have never been able to 
free themselves. 

It is, as I say, doubtful if the edu- 
cational. process can be entirely freed 
from this disadvantage of the ficti- 
tiousness and selfishness of its imme- 
diate aims. We may imagine that 
some day the college course might be 
made a part of life instead of “a 
preparation for life.” Certain forms 
of vocational training and original 
research haye been in a measure 
freed from these defects. But even 
research tends to degenerate into an 
exercize, and the doctor’s disserta- 
tion sometimes fails to fill any other 
want than that for the degree it 
secures. We can only hope that the 
student, necessarily immersed for 
years in this artificial atmosphere, 
may somehow retain or attain a 
sense of reality, so the shock may not 
be too great when he goes into the 
open air. In the college he has been 
continually under pressure. He is be- 
ing helped and urged on all sides to 
do his best and make a success of his 
work. He is being pushed and pulled 
along, and unless he wilfully refuses 
to comply he is carried thru by the 
current. But when he gets out of 
college this pressure is suddenly re- 
moved. His superiors and associates 
in his business or profession are not 
always anxious for him to get ahead; 
sometimes indeed they are more dis- 
poged to trip him up than to help him 
on. So the young graduate suddenly 
released from the confinement of col- 
lege is apt to suffer from caisson dis- 
ease, a painful and disabling tho 
transient malady. 


BARRACK LIFE 


The campus still claims as part of 
its medieval inheritance the privi- 
lege of extra-territoriality. Students 
have their own code of conduct, 
which only in part corresponds with 
that of the rest of the community, 
but public opinion and police give 
them “the freedom of the city” to a 
greater extent than is allowed to the 
non-matriculate citizen. It is very 
much to their credit that they do not 
take greater advantage than they do 
of this comparative immunity from 
the restraints which society deems 
necessary to impose upon others. We 
are told by “old grads” that organ- 


ized disorder and cultivated dissipa- 
tion are nowadays less common than 
they used to be, and we are glad to 
believe it. Still, it may be questioned 
whether in moral standards and 
practice the student body is as much 
above the average level of the coun- 
try as it is in intellectual attain- 
ments. 

A great deal of study has of late 
been given to the matter of student 
housing, and great improvements 
have been made in consequence. Per- 
haps, however, attention has been 
rather too much concentrated upon 
details. The question of whether dor- 
mitories should be kept on the single 
entry or double entry system is, 
after all, not of the first importance. 
It is indeed usually impossible to tell 
by a man’s character and career 
whether he spent the formative 
years of his life in a hostel of Gothic 
or Renaissance architecture. The in- 
herent defect of dormitory life is 
that it is more like that of the club, 
the monastery and the barracks than 
that of the home, which, after all, we 
must regard as the normal habita- 
tion of human kind. The student 
away at college is cut off from asso- 
ciation with old and young people. 
He meets few except those near his 
own age, and in some colleges only 
those of his own sex. A young man 
may never come to know a decent 
girl during the four years. It might 
be said that he could have found a 
way to make the acquaintance of 
some if he tried hard enough, but 
that is not sufficient. A young man is 
not attracted by girl in the abstract, 
but by girl in the concrete. An insti- . 
tution that deliberately deprives him 
of all opportunity to learn the char- 
acteristics of a sex with which he 
will be intimately associated for the 
rest of his days cannot be said to 
give a well rounded education or an 
adequate preparation for life. 

So long, however, as education is 
restricted to a specified period of 
time and to particular places, a cer- 
tain amount of segregation is inev- 
itable, But if we cannot altogether 
remedy the defects, it is necessary 
to recognize them. Considering the 
artificial conditions under which stu- 
dents live and labor, it is astonishing 
that they can remain as normal and 
wholesome as they are. But we must 
make allowances for their disadvan- 
tages and not expect too much of 
them. As Kipling says of young men 
in a like situation: 


We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we 
aren’t no blackguards too, 

But single men in barricks, most re- 
markable like you; 

An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all 
your fancy paints; 

Why, single men in barricks don’t grow 
into plaster saints. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL BY-PRODUCT: HARVARD’S WINNING CREW 


THE SPLENDID SPECTACLE AT HENLEY WHEN HARVARD UNDERGRADUATES WON THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP 


FROM HARVARD GRADUATES. A TRIUMPH FOR THE AMERICAN COLLEGBR ROWING SYSTEM 
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AN OUTDOOR CLASSROOM IN INDIA—THE GURUKUL ACADEMY 


TAGORE AND HIS MODEL SCHOOL AT BOLPUR 


The award of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature to India’s poet of ideal- 
ism, Rabindranath Tagore, was for 
most Westerners a revelation of an 
entirely unknown genius. And even 
now when his “Song Offerings” are 
so widely read and sung, and his 
symbolic dramas have become famil- 
iar, the work to which he gives him- 
self, to which he devoted, in fact, the 
Nobel prize money, is little known. 
We are glad to present this picture 
of his school, which so strikingly 
combines Eastern and Western ideals, 
by a graduate of Calcutta University 
who has been a frequent contributor 
to the more serious American and 
Indian periodicals —THE EDITOR. 


ONG before Tagore cut off his 
J comet: with active politics 

in 1907, a change was dawning 
in his inner consciousness—a change 
that demanded a fuller sacrifice for 
national regeneration. And after re- 
connoitering the entire field of poli- 
tics, economics and sociology, he 
came to the conclusion that if there 
was a panacea for all of India’s evils 
it was education, liberal education 
full of freedom and love—an educa- 
tion that would not only develop in- 
tellect and morals, but more than 
that, spiritual personality. Referring 
to the prevalent system, he says: 
“Education is imparted under con- 
ditions that make it an infliction on 
young boys innocent of any crime 
that makes them deserve the punish- 
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ment. Let not education defeat its 
own ends by its methods, but make 
the whole process as easy and nat- 
ural as possible.” 

To make this possible, Tagore de- 
cided to open a school at Bolpur. His 
father gave his unconditional ap- 
proval to the scheme. When once his 
conscience spoke for it, neither debt 
nor adverse public criticism could 
daunt the spirit of Tagore. The 
school was accordingly started in 
1902 with three or four children. 
Tagore’s son was in the first batch of 
students. His idea in opening this 
Brabmo Vidyalay may best be ex- 
prest in his own words: “To revive 
the spirit of our ancient system of 
education I decided to found a school 
where the students could feel that 
there was a higher and nobler thing 
in life than practical efficiency—it 
was to know life itself well. I meant 
to banish luxury from the ashrama, 
and to rear boys in robust simplicity. 
It is for this that there are neither 
classes nor benches in our school. 
Our children spread mats under trees 
and study there; and they live as 
simple a life as possible. One of the 
principal ideas, to build the school 
in a vast plain, was to take it far 
away from city life. But more than 
that, I wanted to see the children 
grow with the plants; there would 
thus exist a harmony between the 
growth of both. In the cities children 
do not see much of trees. They are 
confined within the walls. Walls do 


not grow. The dead weight of stones 
and bricks crush the natural buoy- 
ancy of child nature. 

“I do not always get the best kind 
of boys in the school. The public 
look upon this as a penal settlement. 
Mostly those whom their parents 
cannot manage are sent here.” And 
still, under the love and guidance of 
Tagore and his co-workers, the boys 
get ready for the matriculation in 
six years, whereas in the school 
owned or controlled by the British- 
Indian Government they take eight. 

The day’s routine is quite different 
from any that is followed in any 
other residential school excepting the 
Gurukul Academy of the Arya So- 
maj. The students and the teachers 
get up with the morning bell at 4:30. 
They make their own beds, and all 
come out singing songs and chant- 
ing hymns in praise of the Lord of 
the Universe. After washing they 
put on white silk robes and sit down 
for individual meditation and prayer. 
Then they take breakfast of luchi, 
halua, puffed rice and milk or any 
other light food. The school begins 
at 7:30. The students fetch their 
individual pieces of mat seats, spread 
them under the trees and without any 
books begin their class lessons, in 
literature, history or geography. 
Only for the experimental sciences 
they repair to the physical or chem- 
ical laboratories. The lessons are 
given orally, as the sun shines, the 
breeze conveys the sweet odor of 
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flowers, and the leaves rustle to sup- 
ply the music. No teacher is allowed 
to have more than ten students in a 
class; at times only one has all his 
attention. 

At 10:30, after three hours’ in- 
tensive study, the classes disperse as 
appropriate songs are sung. Soon 
after the students and the teachers 
go to take their daily bath. Bathing 
over, the boys chant hymns in praise 
of God and the Ashram Janani 
(mother-hermitage). The second 
meal is served at about 11:30. Then 
the boys study books or magazines 
in the library, or study their own 
lessons, or spend the time just as 
they like till school time. At two the 
classes assemble, again under the 
trees. In the class the teachers are 
not allowed to use canes or inflict 
any kind of corporal punishment. 

The school closes at about four. 
The boys then take a light lunch and 
rush to the playgrounds to play foot- 
ball, cricket, hockey, tennis, hadu- 
gudu, or other games, as the case 
may be. In games, as in studies, the 
Bolpur boys excel. In football and 
cricket they have defeated many Cal- 


cutta college teams. In military drill’ 


they can vie with the best drilled 
boys in any military academy. To 
temper the boys in heat and cold they 
are made to run for miles in hot 
days and are made to wet them- 
selves when it rains. At times they 
are out walking twenty miles at a 


stretch. The Spartan training has 
made the Bolpur boys perfect in 


health. The wretched condition of the © 


health of Bengali students is de- 
plored on all sides. But Tagore has 
shown what can be accomplished by 
care and devotion to an ideal. Unless 
sick the boys are never allowed to 
use shoes or stockings, nay, not even 
in winter. Of course, the winter at 
Bolpur is very mild and lasts only 
for two months. 

Many older boys, inspired by the 
life of Tagore, deprive themselves of 
the games, but run to the neighbor- 
ing villages where the aborigines live 
in crudest superstitions and pitiable 
unsanitary conditions. These stu- 
dents, on entering a village, pretend 
to begin a game, and crowds gather 
round. The boys stop their game and 
begin to preach to the populace. The 
latter respond quickly, for the young 
Hindu missionaries from Bolpur do 
not go with any sense of superiority, 
or to preach one form of religion or 
decry others, but with a feeling of 
brotherhood, a sense of equality 
which Tagore always inculcates in 
his school. The students have now 
started day and night schools for the 
Santal children. In case of sickness 
they nurse them as they would the 
members of their own family. The 
Bolpur boys are so unselfishly de- 
voted to the cause that even in 
hot summer days they do not hesitate 
to work like a common coolie, with- 


out any remuneration, to build a cot- 
tage for a Santal in need. 

It is the wish of Tagore that his 
boys should combine in life the spir- 
itual tendencies of India with the 
spirit of social service so character- 
istic of Western society. Of course, 
many years before the establishment 
of Bolpur School, the same idea act- 
ed thru Asvini Kumar Datta, the 
noble philanthropist and educator of 
Barisal, -who established in connec- 
tion with his school and college, Bro- 
jomohun Institution, what is still 
known as “the Little Brothers of the 
Poor.” 

Games over, the brahmacharins 
(students) take baths or wash them- 
selves clean, and put on their white 
silk dhotis and spend about thirty 
minutes in prayer and meditation. 
Then the evening meal is served. 
The meals at Bolpur have to be 
strictly vegetarian; for it was the 
wish of the Maharshi that none 
should be allowed to use wine, meat 
or indecent language at Bolpur, nor 
should any religious controversy be 
allowed to disturb the divine har-' 
mony of the Shantinikatan (Peace 
Cottage). 

Contrary to the prevalent custom 
in India, Tagore teaches music to the 
students in his school. He loves music 
and believes in its uplifting and en- 
nobling influence. The music classes 
assemble in the evening, when sing- 
ing and playing on different instru- 
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ments are taught. The dramatic 
clubs get busy rehearsing seasonal 
plays written by Tagore. Tagore 
himself trains the boys and takes 
part in the plays. 

At night the boys also edit their 
newspapers, of which they have four 
in the school. They are all written 
by hand and illustrated by hand. The 
best paper is the Shishu, run by 
children between six and ten. They 
write poems and even literary criti- 
cisms. The Bolpur students read and 
make summaries of important arti- 
cles in the magazines of England and 
America for different Calcutta 
monthlies. The day’s work ends be- 
tween nine and ten. 

Tagore himself lives all alone in 
a house. He gets up with the morn- 
ing bell, sometimes before, and takes 
his morning bath, goes on the roof 
and loses himself in meditation for 
hours at a time. Boiled rice, boiled po- 
tatoes, cauliflowers or beans, enough 
of butter, are all that he cares to eat. 
He takes long walks for exercize and 
is fond of gardening. Plain living 
and high thinking is the keynote of 
his life at Bolpur. He preaches to the 
boys and the teachers twice a week 
in the temple. His love for the chil- 
dren is of an idealistic nature. 

Once a boy of six summers was 
playing with Tagore’s beard as he 
lay plunged in the poet’s lap. All of 
a sudden the child said: “Burudey, 
you write so many poems, why don’t 
you teach me how to write poems?” 

“My child,” replied Tagore, “its 
burden is exceedingly heavy, I feel 
smothered at times myself. I don’t 
want to burden you with it.” 

“All right,” said the child gravely, 
“T shall learn to write poems myself. 
They all seem to like your poems, 
even tho you are burdened a little.” 
That boy is now about ten years old; 
and he has by this time written some 
beautiful poems in Ben- 


The prosecuted student defends him- 
self, or engages a brother student to 
defend him. If found guilty the judge 
asks the convicted to choose his own 
punishment. The punishment is gen- 
erally in the form of depriving one- 
self of games for a day or so, or to 
do some extra work to keep the 
houses and the gardens clean. Un- 
kind words, like corporal punish- 
ment, are strictly prohibited in the 
school. And this is a great factor to 
cement friendship between teachers 
and pupils. 

Beside the spiritual training, the 
entire system of education is planned 
to develop the imagination and fac- 
ulty of observation in the students; 
whereas in other schools all over In- 
dia cramming is most systematically 
encouraged. Here boys are made to 
observe a single insect or a single 
flower from birth to death. Tagore 
publishes these interesting observa- 
tions in his own magazine, Tattwa- 
bodhini Paftrika. 

To watch the daily life of the Bol- 
pur boys is exceedingly fascinating. 
Here a few boys are talking poetry 
and literature; there another group 
is watching the growth of an insect, 
or of a plant; a third group is busy 
feeding the birds and the animals; 
a fourth nursing the flower bushes 
as if they were his own brothers. 
Like fawns these boys frolic about 
in their new home, full of love and 
saturated with freedom. 

The thought, the culture—in fact, 
the entire atmosphere at Bolpur—are 
all Indian; truly nationalistic and 
universal. And as most of the stu- 
dents are from eastern Bengal, pa- 
triotism plays a prominent part in 
the school. Tho isolated in a kind of 
intellectual and geographical oasis, 
still the students are widé awake 
and are in touch with all the world 
movements. Tagore is a voracious 


reader. Every month he buys many 
books on literature, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology and his- 
tory. He reads them all and then pre- 
sents them to the school library, 
where the boys and the teachers read 
them. There are to be found books 
on feminism and socialism, and even 
the single tax does not escape the 
attention of Tagore and his students. 
He himself inflicts no particular sys- 
tem of political or economic theories 
on the students, as is done in other 
schools in India, and even in Ameri- 
can universities, but asks them to 
read on all sides and then decide for 
themselves. 

This kind of tolerance and the pa- 
triotic nature of the school have 
made the British-Indian Government 
place this school on the “black-list.” 
About three years ago Sir Lancelot 
Hare, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, issued circular letters to the 
Government officers to take their 
children out of that school, and ask- 
ing them not to send their children 
there. It was apparently done be- 
cause Tagore employed in his school 
a young patriotic poet, Hiralal Sen, 
as a teacher. Sen was forced out of 
the school by the Government, but 
Tagore employed him in his own 
estate, with higher salaries. The 
Government, to gain control of the 
school, offered a monthly allowance. 
But, tho the school never was in a 
sound financial condition, Tagore, de- 
tecting the motive of such kindness, 
flatly refused any financial help from 
the British-Indian Government. Ta- 
gore has given the Nobel prize money 
to the school and the royalties on his 
books have been devoted to the same 
purpose. 

Just a few days before his depar- 
ture for America, in course of a 
conversation, Mr. Tagore said to the 
present writer: “There are many at 
home who do not realize 





gali. He is a constant 





contributor to the school 
papers. 

To teach _ students 
leadership and self-gov- 
ernment, the _ internal 
management of the 
school is left to them. 
Every Tuesday the stu- 
dents elect a captain for 
a week. He is the chief 
magistrate. Every house 
elects its own leader. 
The leaders take notice 
of acts of misbehavior 
in class or outside. The 
cases are brought not 
before Tagore or the 
teachers, but before the 
student’s court, which 
sits in the evenings 
on appointed days. 








TO ALMA MATER 


BY MARION PELTON GUILD 


Storm-worn and travel-weary, home at last 
To thy great arms and sheltering breast we turn; 
Not as these jocund younglings, who but learn 
Thy gracious alphabet, nor yet the massed 
Ranks of today’s fair fruitage, they who cast 
Already backward looks that cling and yearn; 

Nor can their ears that deeper note discern 
Which breathes not from thy present, but thy past. 
In every breeze some lost, remembered voice; 

In all thy twilight groves and radiant meads, 

In every dimple of thy fairy lake, 

Some ancient spell that bids us yet rejoice; 
Or if that may not be, some balm that pleads 
Acceptance for old love’s most sacred sake. 


the far-reaching and 
deep-seated influence of 
my school; but you know 
how, every year, I am 
turning out so many 
men, whereas in the 
Government schools they 
turn out mostly ma- 


chines.” 
Whether the _ educa- 
tional institutions of 


both the East and the 
West should turn out 
men or machines, or 
just operators of ma- 
chines, is one of the 


greatest problems of the 
world. that needs imme- 
diate solution. Tagore is 
trying to solve it in his 
own idealistic way. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE, POET AND TEACHER 


AWARDED THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE IN 1913. FROM A PORTRAIT BY ABANINDRANATH TAGORE, 
1HE POET’S NEPHEW AND INDIA’S FOREMOST PAINTER 
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A PARTHENOGENETIC BUT- 
TERNUT 


HE experiments of Dr. 

I Jacques Loeb and other biolo- 
gists on the generation of low 

forms of animal life without the 
participation of the male element 
have attracted popular interest as 
well as scientific attention, and lay 
writers have used them as the start- 
ing point for far-reaching specula- 
tions in physiology, sociology and 
even theology. From Dr. Edward F. 
Bigelow, editor of the Guide to 
Nature, we have received the follow- 
ing surprizing account of: a case of 
asexual reproduction in the butter- 
nut tree, indicating that this form 
of propagation can be extended very 


much higher than has been supposed ~ 


in the vegetable kingdom. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris, of New 
York City, a well-known physician, 
devotes his spare time to the de- 
velopment of nut trees and to ex- 
periments pertaining thereto at his 
extensive farm in the northern part 
of Stamford, Connecticut. One of his 
lines of investigation has _ been 
toward the production of 


duce a tree as readily as one that 
was the result of male fertilization. 
Some fifteen months ago he planted 
a germinated parthenogenetic but- 
ternut and it has now grown to a 
hight of thirty-seven inches, with a 
spread of thirty-nine inches, altho 
some other parthenogens produced 
in the same manner have not grown 
to so large a size as the one shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
Previously to Dr. Morris’s remark- 
able discoveries of various partheno- 
getic shrubs and trees, the highest 
forms of plant life that had been 
known to botanists to be thus pro- 
duced were limited to the alge and 
“the fungi. 


HEART-BEATS AND SOOT 


UNIQUE method of diagnos- 
A heart disease, first demon- 
strated in Germany, operates 
upon the principle that extremely 
slight vibrations in the atmosphere 
will create corresponding changes in 
a burning flame. 
A wide paper tape is made to 
travel above two small smoking gas 


flames, so that they will trace par- 
allel bands of soot upon its surface. 
An instrument somewhat like a tele- 
phone transmitter, containing a very 
sensitive diaphragm, is placed over 
the heart of a patient. Its vibrations 
are reproduced by the diaphragm 
and transmitted by a tube to a gas 
chamber thru which passes the gas 
for one of the flames. The slight flar- 
ings of the flame in response to the 
various vibrations result in charac- 
teristic rings of smoke on the paper 
tape. From these abnormalities in 
the heart-beat can be read. Time is 
recorded by the second flame, influ- 
enced similarly by vibrations from a 
tuning-fork. The smoke-rings ° vary 
in shape and position according to 
the character of vibration causing 
them, and so help to simplify the 
diagnosis. 


THE WORLD’S MAIL-BAG 


OST office officials at Washing- 
ton have discovered that Eng- 


lish letters crowd the world’s 
mail-bag. It appears that of all the 
letters that pass thru the post offices 
of the world two-thirds 





hybrids which, as is well 
known, are produced by 
transferring the pollen 
from one species to an- 
other. In doing this with 
some butternut trees he 
made the remarkable dis- 
covery that the butternut 
would grow even if the 
pollen had not reached the 
stigmas or female portion 
of the plant. 

At first he thought that 
he must have been care- 
less and had failed to keep 
all the pollen from the 
pistillate flowers. He re- 
peated the work with 
careful checking at every 
stage and found that a 
nut could be produced 
without the. intervention 
of the male element. 

But it occurred to him 
that this nut might not be 
fertile. As most people 
know, hens will continue 
to lay eggs just as well if 
there is no male bird in 
the flack as they will with 
one, but such _ infertile 
eggs will not hatch. So 
Dr. Morris might well 
have reason to think that 
even if such a butternut 
was produced it would be 








are written by and sent to 
persons speaking English. 
Roughly speaking, there 
are over 500,000,000 per- 
sons speaking colloquially 
one or another of the ten 
or twelve chief modern 
languages, and of these 
about thirty per cent 
speak English, About 
90,000,000 speak Russian; 
75,000,000, German; 55,- 
000,000, French; 45,000,- 
000, Spanish; 35,000,000, 
Italian; and 12,000,000, 
Portuguese. Thus, while 
only a little more than 
one-quarter speak, as 
their native language, 
English, two-thirds of 
those who correspond do 
so in that tongue. 

This curious situation 
arises from the fact that 
so large a share of the 
commercial business of 
the world is done in Eng- 
lish, even among those 
who do not speak it as 
their native tongue. 

Altho 90,000,000 speak 
or understand Russian, 
the business of the Rus- 
sian post office depart- 
ment is relatively small, 
the number of letters sent 
thruout the Czar’s empire 
amounting to less than 








infertile, and could not 
germinate. But experi- 
ment in planting this 


parthenogenetic butternut Dr. 


showed that it would pro- 


Robert T. Morris and Mr. 
examining the young tree which was grown without fertilization of the 


THE PARTHENOGENETIC BUTTERNUT 
Frank A. Bartlett, 


pistillate flowers 


tree expert, are 


‘ one-tenth the number 
mailed in Great Britain 
alone. 
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THE SIPHON COLLAPSED 


The Los Angeles water supply pipe caved in 
when a vacuum was created within it by a 
break in the steel plates 


WHAT WATER DID 


HEN a ten_ thousand 
length of ten-foot steel 
\ \ pipe collapsed on the Los 


Angeles Aqueduct, the loss of about 
a quarter of a million dollars was 
averted by a brilliant engineering 
feat. As the collapse was caused by 
a cloudburst that washed out the 
foundations near the center, the 
siphon broke at that point and the 
water gushed out with such force as 
to cause a vacuum within the pipe. 
The atmospheric pressure was too 
much for the quarter-inch steel plates 
to withstand, and the top fell in, al- 
most touching the bottom in some 
parts and causing the splendid piece 
of work to look like a complete wreck, 
beyond repair. 
William Mulholland, 


This Antelope Valley Siphon is 
said to be the longest of its diam- 
eter of the world, composed almost 
entirely of steel plates. It has a total 
length of 15,596 feet and forms a 
link of the Los Angeles Aqueduct, 
which is well toward 250 miles in 
length. 


THE WORLD’S COAL RESERVES 


HE world is still rich in coal. 
| Very detailed reports recent- 
ly issued by the International 
Geologic Congress present data on 
the total reserves of the world. The 
following table summarizes the final 
figures as given in these reports. It 
includes known reserves of all kinds 
and grades of coal, arranged by con- 
tinents, in millions of tons. 





Anthra- Bitumi- Lig- 

Continent cite nous nite Total 
N. America 21,842 2,239,683 2,811,906 5,078,431 
S. America 700 SO eee 32,097 
Europe..... 54,346 693,162 36,682 784,190 
Asia 407,687 760,098 111,851 1,279,586 
Australia. . 659 133,481 36,270 170,410 
Africa..... 11,662 45,123 1,054 57,839 

Totals. ..496,846 3,902,944 2,997,763 7,397,553 


The total known coal reserves of 
the world, of all classes, amount, 
therefore, to over seven million mil- 
lion tons. As the world’s annual con- 
sumption of coal is not at present 
more than about fourteen hundred 
million tons, it can be seen that the 
total supply provided for some five 
thousand years more of coal, at the 
existing rate of consumption. As a 
matter of fact, however, two things 
check excessive optimism. The rate 
of consumption is still steadily in- 
creasing each decade; and much of 
the coal contained in the reserves 
above tabulated is either of very low 

















ALMOST BACK TO NORMAL SHAPE 


By forcing water into the pipe at a gradually 
increasing pressure the steel plates were forced 
out again 


grade or else poorly located so far 
as commercial utilization is con- 
cerned. But, even after making al- 
lowances for these features of the 
matter, it is obvious that very many 
centuries will elapse before coal be- 
comes a rare mineral. 


A CITY THAT OWNS ITS SUM- 
MER RESORT 


HE little Ohio city of Con- 

j neaut, 9000 people, lying forty 

miles east of Cleveland, leads 

all the rest in municipal ownership. 

For it has the distinction of being 

the only city in the country owning 
its own summer resort. 

Twelve years ago the summer re- 

sort adjacent to Conneaut was taken 

over by the city, but 





the chief engineer of the 
aqueduct, hit upon a 
method of restoring it, 
however. After repair- 
ing the break and re- 
placing the foundations 
at the washout, the wa- 
ter was once more al- 
lowed to enter the con- 
cave pipe. At first the 
pressure was kept slight, 
then as the amount was 
increased a little at a 
time, the force of the 
200-foot head gradually 
brought the siphon back 
into shape. Finally every 
wrinkle was smoothed 
out and the great si- 
phon, ten feet in diam- 
eter, came back to its 
normal cylindrical shape. 
A little more than $2000 
did the work and that 
included such repairs as 
provided against a repe- 
tition of the accident. 








Underwood & Underwood 


THE INDIVIDUAL DRINKING PAIL 


In Philadelphia the drinking trough has been abolished to avoid the 

spread of glanders. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals provides this ‘paper substitute—which is more than the 
Passengers on some railroads can get in a similar difficulty 


leased to private holders. 
It was run-down, mis- 
managed and_ thoroly 
unsatisfactory as then 
operated. Last fall the 
Socialists put up a win- 
ning ticket, electing as 
mayor, D. W. Brace, 
formerly a railroad con- 
ductor, and S. W. Ma- 
haffey, a day laborer, as 
director of public’ ser- 
vice. The first thing 
these men did was to 
clean up the park and 
declare it a free resort 
for people of small 
means. Now when the 
hurrying crowds of 
working people scatter 
out for rest and recrea- 
tion they bathe or swim 
from city-owned 
beaches, eat and sleep at 
a city hotel, City officers 
say that city ownership 
has only just begun. 

















FROM FARM TO CONSUMER DIRECT 


A NEW PLAN TO FEED FOLK IN THE CITIES AT LOW COST 


ITHIN the last twelve 
months a new order in 
marketing has appeared. 


Buying fresh foodstuffs direct from 
the producer has been made possible 
and practical for the city consumer 
thru the efforts of the large express 
companies to link the farm and fam- 
ily. 

In the City of New York during 
the month of May, there came upon 
order of consumers, thru a single 
express company, over 40,000 pounds 
of butter, eggs and meats direct 
from country producers. The vital 
significance of this lies not in the 
amount—for that is only a jot in the 
monthly market basket of the 
metropolis—but in the fact that the 
products purchased in this way cost 
the consumer twenty per cent less 
than what he would have paid to his 
local retailer. These shipments— 
and they are steadily increasing in 
all the larger cities of the country— 
came direct from producer to con- 
sumer, without seeing a commission 
merchant, a city wholesaler or a re- 
tailer of any kind. 

It was the parcel post competition 
and the losses of revenue caused by 
the recent express rate reductions 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that stimulated the ex- 
press companies into their present 
new field of endeavor. To create com- 
merce between the producer and con- 
sumer and to secure a more even dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs generally, the 
big agencies established food prod- 
ucts departments in the principal 
cities of the country. 

Their initial step was to gather 
quotations on eggs, butter, fruit, 
poultry and vegetables at 
producing centers, and to 


shipment of more than twelve pounds 
can be bought from a producer even 
a thousand miles away at an express 
charge so slight as to make direct 
buying profitable to the householder. 
This is possible because of the low 
rates applying to the class of ship- 
ments known as food products— 
seventy-five per cent of the charge 
for the transportation of merchan- 
dise packages. In addition to this, 
certain special rates—‘‘commodity 
rates”—have been made to tempt the 
shipment of perishable goods, such 
as vegetables, which must travel 
either by express or not at all. On 
most shipments the transportation 
cost is two or three cents per pound. 

California fruits and nuts, in five 
and ten-pound cartons, New York 
State apples and potatoes in com- 
bination bushel-hampers, hams and 
strips of bacon from Pennsylvania, 
and butter and egg combinations 
from Indiana and Ohio—all have 
been popular bargains among the 
consuming public. Just recently fresh 
vegetables and delicate fruits have 
been added to the weekly quotation 
sheets. One company is doing a large 
business fetching soft shell crabs 
and clams from the shoal waters of 
Chesapeake Bay to consumers’ clubs 
in the inland states. Thruout the past 
winter tons of fish were gathered 
from the fishermen of the Great 
Lakes regions and carried upon or- 
der to consumers in small prairie 
cities, where such food was rare and 
high-priced. 

The “farm to family” movement 
has found its most widespread ex- 
pression in the organization of con- 
sumers’ clubs. By purchasing direct 





publish them in bulletin 
form for the benefit of 
consumers. In this way, 
city folk were furnished 
with the sales lists of rep- 
utable farmers. The car- 
rying companies went 
further. They used their 
thousands of offices for 
receiving orders from 
consumers and promptly 
turned them over to re- 
liable producers to be 
filled. By thus taking to 
themselves the middle- 
men’s function without 
the middlemen’s rrofits, 
the express companies are 
able to secure better 
prices for the former and ’ 
offer cheaper and fresher 





from the producer in quantities 
larger than those which the indi- 
vidual housewife orders to her door- 
step, a consumers’ buying club is 
often able to get fresh produce even 
cheaper than the single buyer. In 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, over 1200 peo- 
ple are served by the thirty odd buy- 
ing clubs in the city. Neighborhood 
clubs are springing up. The National 
Housewives’ League, in Cincinnati, 
has divided the city into sections and 
has assigned a chairman to each to 
arrange the distribution of the pro- 
duce brought in weekly by express. 
Paterson, New Jersey, has sixty buy- 
ing clubs in active operation among 
its business houses. New York has 
over a hundred and fifty, including 
some of the largest department 
stores and insurance offices. The 
membership of the clubs vary from 
ten to several hundred; altho there 
is one buying club in a large firm in 
Chicago, which purchases produce 
each week for over 700 families. The 
monthly “grocery bill” amounts to 
$5,000. The progress of the move- 
ment has been remarkably rapid in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, St. Paul and a 

number of smaller cities as well. 
The future of this direct buying 
movement depends largely upon the 
American farmer, rather than the 
consumer. Experiments in direct 
buying thru the parcel post, recently 
conducted by the Government at 
Washington, bear out the experience 
of the express companies, that reli- 
able producers, capable of carrying 
on a mail order business with the 
consumer, are hard to find. The food 
products department of one large ex- 
press company in the 








West has already an- 
nounced that it dare not 
proceed too fast lest it be 
swamped with orders. For 
that reason, the express 
companies are sending 
marketing experts into 
the country districts to 
show Farmer Jones how 
to pack his eggs for ship- 
ment, how to grow the 
certain vegetables which 
Mr. City Man wants, and 
how to sell food products 
in a business-like way. 
Whatever the future of 
this plan, it has certainly 
past beyond an experi- 
mental stage. The eco- 
nomic worth of the “farm 
to consumer” movement 
has been proved by actual 








foodstuffs to the con- 
sumer. 
Generally speaking, any 
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READY FOR SHIPMENT FRESH FROM THE FARM 


Vegetables, fruits, butter and even eggs can be packed safely and con- 
veniently for express transportation. Combination packages are favored 


reductions of the cost of 
living for those who have 
tried it. 








THE EDITOR AS SCHOOLMASTER 


This is an abbreviation of the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Holt at the 
recent National Conference of News- 
paper Men held under the auspices 
of the University of Kansas at Law- 
rence.—THE EDITOR. 


COME from New York City to 
[ bere to present to you this 

morning what seems to me the 
most interesting and significant new 
movement in present day journalism 
—a movement that unless all signs 
fail is destined to have a far-reach- 
ing effect not only upon the reading 
public of the present time, but also 
upon future generations. I refer to 
the introduction of daily, weekly and 
monthly journals into our schools, 
colleges and universities as_ text- 
books for classes in current events, 
modern history, civics, English lit- 
erature, composition and debating. 

Our educators are at last begin- 
ning to recognize that the greater 
part of the reading nowadays both 
for pleasure and for profit is in pa- 
pers and periodicals rather than 
books, and the youthful mind needs 
guidance in this field even more than 
any other. The schoolroom is obvi- 
ously the best place to train the child 
to discriminate between what has 
permanent value and what has only 
passing interest and to exercize his 
critical judgment on new material 
which has not yet been authorita- 
tively classified—in fact to train his 
taste for general reading and the 
study of public affairs. 

The student, however, if left to 
himself is not likely to choose the 
best of current literature. Most of 
the required reading in the curricu- 
lum is now devoted to the past. When 
he has satisfied the classroom re- 
quirements in regard to the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Irving’s Sketch Book 
and Macaulay’s Essays, if he reads 
at all, he is apt to select contempo- 
rary matter of the lighter sort. I 
well remember as a student at Yale 
how Professor Hadley, now Presi- 
dent Hadley, once sent me over to 
the library to consult recent num- 
bers of the London Spectator in re- 
gard to an essay I was required to 
write. It was one of the most valua- 
ble educational experiences of my 
life, for I soon found that to get the 
matter I wanted I had to read the 
leaders in that unexcelled weekly for 
a year back and that was a liberal 
education in itself. I had experienced 
something a hundredfold more vital 
and stimulating than anything I had 
read in the classics. 

The fact is that the living litera- 
ture of today is in the form of 
pamphlets, periodicals, reprints and 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


clippings. “A bound volume,” as has 
been said, “is an emeritus work and 
when the author comes out in sets he 
is on the road to oblivion.” 

If ‘this is the case, what are the 
respective merits of the newspaper, 
magazine and book trom the peda- 
gogical standpoint? Here permit me 
to quote from an editorial that ap- 
peared in The Independent not long 
ago: 

The American magazines have to a 
large extent fallen heir to the power 
exerted formerly by pulpit, lyceum, 
parliamentary debates and daily news- 
papers in the molding of public opinion, 
the development of new issues, the dis- 
semination of information bearing on 
current questions. The newspapers, 
while they have become more efficient 
as newspapers—that is, more timely, 
more comprehensive, more evenhanded, 
more detailed and on the whole more 
accurate—have relinquished, or at least 
subordinated, the purpose of their 
founders, which was generally to make 
people think with the editor and do 
what he wanted them to do. The edi- 
torials, once the most important part 
of a daily paper, are rarely so now. 
They have become in many cases mere 
casual comment, in some have been 
eliminated, in others so neutralized and 
inoffensive that a man who had bought 
a certain daily for a year might be 
puzzled if you asked him its political, 
religious and sociological views. He 
would not be in doubt if asked what 
his favorite magazine was trying to 
accomplish. 

The dailies, however, like the nat- 
ural monopolies, are public necessi- 
ties. People have got to read the 
news. But the magazines have to at- 
tract by their merits alone. They 
must maintain at all hazards the peo- 
ple’s confidence in their integrity, 
leadership and independence. Per- 
haps this is the reason that most of 
the great magazines leading public 
opinion are liberal and a majority 
of the great dailies reflecting public 
opinion are conservative. 

The magazines of America, how- 
ever, have two marked advantages 
over the dailies. They are national in 
scope and they have time to weigh 
their words. 

No daily can ever become a nation- 
al paper in the United States as in 
a small nation like England or Japan. 
The country is too large. A daily 
cannot circulate more than a few 
hours’ distance from its seat of pub- 
lication. No Chicago man, for in- 
stance, will subscribe for the New 
York Tribune when he can get the 
same news in the Chicago Tribune 
twenty-four hours ahead with Mc- 
Cutcheon’s cartoons thrown in. 

Nor do the dailies have the same 
time to consider the form of their 
expression and investigate the sub- 
jects they treat as do the more lei- 
surely magazines. There is little 


otium cum dignitate in the average 
daily newspaper office, as many here 
can testify. The-author of The Story 
of a Country Town gave as one of 
the reasons why he retired from the 
Atchison (Kansas) Globe to Potato 
Hill Farm was that he might have 
more time to mature his thoughts 
and polish his aphorisms. But in his 
case I doubt if the excuse was valid, 
for the man who could write amid the 
daily hurly-burly such paragraphs as 
“All some men achieve in life is to 
send a son to Harvard” or “If you 
put sugar and cream on a fly it will 
taste like a black raspberry” needs 
no extended leisure to give his fancy 
free rein. The daily paper neverthe- 
less is made up in too much of a 
hurry. When a bit of news comes in 
over the wire at midnight it has to 
go in about as it is received. The 
editor has little time to connect it 
with what has gone before or to ex- 
plain and amplify its meaning. Be- 
sides, there are so many accidents, 
crimes, earthquakes and Kansas cy- 
clones in the average day’s news that 
there is little room for extended 
treatment of the more important and 
less spectacular events. 

In the magazines the case is dif- 
ferent. All we have to do is to wait 
till press day draws nigh and then 
go over our thousand classified clip- 
pings and by the simple process of 
elimination, selection and amalgama- 
tion make up our ten items from 
them, adding explanatory comment 
from the encyclopedia, Who’s Who, 
the almanac and our inner conscious- 
ness. 

Especially in the treatment of 
such difficult subjects as science are 
the advantages of magazines mani- 
fest. No matter how much we admire 
the dailies when the “Titanic” sinks 
or a political convention is on, the 
average reporter’s account of, for in- 
stance, a medical discovery, is the 
despair of all physicians and proba- 
bly accounts for their congenital fear 
and hatred of publicity. Whereas 
who does not remember the several 
truly remarkable magazine treat- 
ments of the surpassing surgery of 
the Mayo brothers and the value of 
Ehrlich’s 606? 

The prime requisite of the daily 
is to give the news immediately and 
in detail, of the magazine to give the 
news sifted and interpreted. Accord- 
ingly the dailies are written by re- 
porters, at one-half cent a word, the 
magazines by publicists and special- 
ists at one hundred dollars a thou- 
sand. The dailies inform, the maga- 
zines explain. Both are essential. 

I now pass on to the magazine in 
its relation to the book. It has some- 
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times been said that the magazine is 
driving the book out of existence. 
This is not correct, because more 
books are published each year, but 
it is true that they are becoming less 
important in comparison with periad- 
ical literature. In some of the most 
vital and progressive departments of 
modern thought books have been 
practically eliminated. Take chemis- 
try, for example. If you go into the 
chemical library of a large univer- 
sity you will see the walls lined with 
shelves full of sets of journals, but 
you will find only a dozen or so of 
books, and of these the only ones 
used are dictionaries or compend- 
iums—mere indexes to periodicals. 
If you go to the workroom of some 
great leader of thought, a statesman, 
preacher, sociologist, editor, educa- 
tor or author, you will find stacks of 
unbound pamphlets, files of clippings 
and yards of magazines, but very few 
books in the ordinary sense. In every 
newspaper office the morgue is the 
livest thing in evidence next to the 
managing editor. One daily in New 
York adds over one thousand clip- 
pings a day to its morgue, while an- 
other has one hundred stuffy manila 
envelopes headed “‘Roosevelt,” one of 
which contains the cross-reference 
“See Liars.” We have in our library 
in The Independent, for example, 
about fifty bound volumes on inter- 
nationalism, tho we seldom consult 
more than half a dozen of them. But 
our several thousand classified peace 
periodicals, pamphlets and clippings 
are in constant use. In fact it has 
been said that a man’s intellectual 
interests may be measured by the 
ratio of unbound to bound volumes in 
his working library. The more dura- 
ble the binding, the less useful the 
book. 

The study of the magazine, then, 
supplemented by text-books and 
newspaper clippings, seems destined 
to be the next forward step in Amer- 
ican education. Its main advantages 
are as follows: 

1. It cultivates intelligent reading. 

2. It informs students on questions 
of the day. 

3. It furnishes them with topics of 
conversation out of school hours. 

4. It brings the family closer to- 
gether. 

5. It stimulates excellence in oral and 
written expression. 

6. It wakes up both class and teacher. 


The testimony of the teachers who 
have conducted magazine courses is, 
as far as I have been able to gather, 
wholly favorable. They tell us that 
the students very soon read more un- 
derstandingly, their vocabularies are 
enlarged, their use of dictionary and 
atlas more frequent, their general 
knowledge and information is in- 
creased and their oral.and written 
expression is much improved. 


Furthermore, the interest in the 
magazine does not end with the reci- 
tation hour. The paper is taken home 
and all the family read and discuss 
it. One boy writes “I like the course 
chiefly because I was able to show 
my brother he didn’t know .every- 
thing.” 

Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing by-products of the magazine 
course is the effect it has on 
the teacher. It keeps him alert and 
up-to-date. In my father’s day at 
Yale political economy was taught 
by the professor of Latin. He as- 
signed to the students a page or two 
to be learned by rote as he would 
have a Latin declension and then 
called the men up to recite with- 
out any comment or explanation 
on his part. But with a live maga- 
zine as a text-book I defy any teach- 
er to conduct a class and go to sleep. 
Unless he bestirs himself he is likely 
to find the knowledge of the class on 
many points exceeding his own. 

I am not now talking from theo- 
retical considerations. During the 
past six months we have introduced 
The Independent into over 150 
schools and colleges thruout the 
country, some of them subscribing 
for as many as five hundred copies 
a week. 

I have attended some classroom 
exercizes where The Independent 
was being used. In one instance I 
chanced upon the novel and some- 
what embarrassing experience of 
hearing the pupils recite on one of 
my editorials, tho they did not know 
it was mine. It was on President 
Wilson’s Panama policy and when I 
remembered with what care-free non- 
chalance I penned it and then heard 
the girls—it was a girls’ class—re- 
citing on it as tho it might have 
been Milton’s Paradise Lost or Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, I received 
a lesson in humility and editorial 
responsibility which I hope affect- 
ed at least the next few editorials I 
composed. 

In the girls’ school in question each 
issue of The Independent was the 
subject of two recitations in the 
civics class. At the first recitation 
the teacher, who had previously gone 
thru the issue and had marked what 
he wanted the girls to study, assigned 
them topics requiring further re- 
search on which they were to prepare 
themes for the next recitation. The 
class then went over the designated 
articles and discussed them. At the 
next recitation they brought in their 
themes and continued their discus- 
sion. I can truthfully say that I never 
attended a class where more interest 
was evinced in the subject under con- 
sideration. 

In a boys’ high school which I next 
visited they were using The Inde- 


pendent as a text-book in modern 
history. Here the same methods were 
followed as in the girls’ school and 
the same intense interest was shown 
in the subject matter by both teach- 
er and pupils. One feature common 
to both classes caught my attention. 
I noticed that many of the boys and 
girls had been talking over their les- 
sons with their fathers, for fre- 
quently I heard the statement “My 
father says this” and “My father 
says that.” In most families what 
teacher says is generally the constant 
reminder to the rest of the household 
of parental ignorance. Instead of 
teacher being brought into the home, 
father is now evidently being 
brought into the school. This may 
signify the eventual restoration of 
father to his pristine leadership in 
the family. Who knows? 

The method of teaching by means 
of periodicals is of course nothing 
but the case system as used in many 
law schools applied to current events. 
Thus, if the pupil reads an article 
on “The American Workingman,” by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, the teach- 
er works back from the article to the 
writer and from the writer to the 
office. For the next lesson the pupils 
are required to write a theme on 
“The Composition of the President’s 
Cabinet and the Duties of Each 
Member.” A lesson conducted in this 
way is of vastly more human interest 
than the study of the usual text-book 
on the Constitution of the United 
States. 

President Eliot, who has recently 
returned from the Orient, says that 
the backwardness of China is due to 
the fact that the Chinese have not 
yet learned the inductive method of 
arriving at truth as have the West- 
ern nations. The old deductive meth- 
od of working from the general to 
the particular, which we inherited 
from Aristotle and which we used 
till recently, still prevails in China. 
To work back from the particular to 
the general is the twentieth century 
or magazine method of education. 

To show what the pupils are sup- 
posed to have learned after studying 
the weekly issues of The Independ- 
ent for four months, supplemented 
of course by assigned research in en- 
cyclopedias, who’s whos, text-books, 
etc., let me give you the mid-term 
examination paper used in one 
school. 


1. (a) What is the title given to the 
chief executive of the nation; of the 
state; of the city? (b) Name each of 
the above officers. (c) Name the three 
divisions of our Federal Government. 
(d) Give the particular function of 
each. 

2. Discuss Congress under the fol- 
lowing heads: (a) Houses, (b) manner 
in which number of senators and rep- 
-resentatives for each state is deter- 
mined, (c) length of term in each 
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house, (d) how a vetoed bill can be- 
come a law, (e) title of presiding offi- 
cer in each house, (f) how is he chosen? 

3. Describe the President’s Cabinet, 
telling (a) how one becomes a member, 
(b) length of service, (c) how many 
members there are, (d) name at least 
three members, (e) give general duty 
of Cabinet as such, (f) give general 
duty of any one of the department rep- 
resented in the Cabinet. 

4. (a) Are you a citizen? (b) Why? 
(c) George Swanson, who landed here 
yesterday, wishes to become a citizen; 
give, in outline form, the steps he must 
take. 

5. (a) Discuss the Panama tolls ques- 
tion from England’s and from ex- 
President Taft’s viewpoints. (b) Give 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 

6. What is the connection between 
Mayor Mitchel, Colonel Goethals and 
the New York _— bill? 

7. “In his address to Congress last 
week asking for the repeal of the pro- 
vision exempting American vessels 
passing thru the Panama Canal from 
paying tolls, President Wilson spoke 
four hundred and twenty words.’’-—In- 
dependent, March, 1914. Comment fully 
on that address. 


Some of the comments of the stu- 
dents who have used The Independ- 
ent as a text-book are as follows: 


“Besides keeping in touch with cur- 
rent events, we learn how to express 
ourselves and to tell what we know 
grammatically and at the same time 
interestingly.” 

“It has aroused in me an interest in 
many of the current issues of the day.” 

“Life in a dormitory does not afford 
daily newspapers and it is not always 
convenient to go to the library to read 


them. The practise of putting into my 
own words the different topics every 
week is gradually teaching me to ex- 
press adequately what I have to say.” 

“It has been the medium thru which 
I have gained a certain familiarity with 
current, political and industrial events; 
thru which I have been introduced to 
some of the world’s greatest men and 
become informed as to their activities, 
characters and principles; thru which 
I have acquired an up-to-date knowl- 
edge of recent scientific investigations 
and discoveries and of modern works 
of art, music and literature which are 
worthy of attention. . . . Last but not 
least, it establishes the habit of read- 
ing weekly.” 

: Up to the present time the press 
has been conducted by individuals for 
individuals. It has become largely a 
business enterprise for private profit. 
Fortunately, keen competition and 
the laws of supply and demand have 
kept it as a whole on a fairly high 
plane of excellence. But now a new 
era is dawning. The people are be- 
ginning to realize that newspapers 
and magazines have public functions 
to perform like universities, rail- 
roads and banks. Accordingly we 
hear much about the necessity of 
publicity concerning the management 
and control of periodicals. In many 
quarters is to be heard the call for 
endowed journals that can speak out 
fearless of both advertisers and sub- 
scribers and tell the truth as they 
see it irrespective of anybody and 


everybody. Such national confer- 
ences of journalists as the one held 
under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin, two years ago, and the 
one being held here this week under 
the auspices of the University of 
Kansas, where newspaper and mag- 
azine efficiency, morality and ideals 
are the chief topics for discussion, 
are but other indications of the com- 
ing of the new journalism. 

But perhaps the two most encour- 
aging signs of all are the introduc- 
tion of technical instruction in jour- 
nalism in our colleges and universi- 
ties and the study of the news of the 
day in our schools. Schools of Jour- 
nalism signify that the making of 
periodicals is hereafter to become a 
profession instead of a business. The 
introduction of papers and magazines 
into the schools indicates that the 
editor is to add the réle of school- 
master to his multiplex personality 
and that classical and current litera- 
ture will soon stand on a parity in 
the curriculum. 

This new alliance, therefore, be- 
tween the editor and the educator 
should be welcomed by all, for it is 
in no sense a combination in restraint 
of trade to be prosecuted under some 
Sherman law, but a combination for 
the uplift of our profession, the dif- 
fusion of general education and the 
promotion of the common good. 








AN ATHENIAN NIGHT 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


You recall our ramble in the moonlight,— 
In the flood-tide of Athenian moonlight,— 
Where above us, like a mighty bastion, 
Like a massy, cyclopean bulwark, 

The sublime acropolis loomed darkly? 
You recall the night-sounds,—the faint chorus 
Wafted from the lips of unseen singers; 
The belated note of the cicada 
Dreaming still of the hot pulse of ‘sunset; 

The low-whispering breeze amid the lime-trees, 
Soft as are the vows of loitering lovers 
Loth to part? I know that you recall it,— 
All the golden glamour of the heavens, 
All the wondrous witchery that engirt us, 
Every foot of earth tradition-hallowed, 


Every sound a strophe Sophoclean, 

Every stone or shard a treasure classic! 
Vain are words in voicing such a vision! 
Beauty,—’tis a figment that eludes us! 
Ecstasy,—alas, we may not snare it! 
Yet, ah, yet that ramble in the mooniight,— 
In the full flood of Athenian moonlight,— 
How it ever holds me, ever haunts me! 























VACATIONS THAT EDUCATE 


Brown Brothers 
THE CAMP FIRE 
The summer camp for small boys has grown into one of the two or three greatest educational influences which are at work to make 
the next generation better than this 


Jessie Tarbox Beals 
GO IT! 
The girls, too, are sharing in the hearty out-of-doors life that is unbroken the year round in the educational schedule of the present 
day. The Camp Fire Girls rival the Boy Scouts, and summer camps are numerous 
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RETOUCHING ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


HE history of the English 

people never loses its interest 

except when it is presented 
without imagination or sympathetic 
appreciation. It is a subject that 
lends itself to. treatment from many 
angles because it embodies the story 
of the slow but constant evolution of 
a considerable population composed 
of mixt races and continually modi- 
fied by alien additions. This island 
people absorbed very diverse exter- 
nal influences and developed in a re- 
markable way its own latent forces 
during the long centuries of prog- 
ress from an incoherent barbarism 
to a high state of national freedom 
and social efficiency. The interplay of 
internal vital, social and economic 
forces, and the reaction of the whole 
upon the rest of the world, present 
an almost infinite variety of materials 
for consideration. No matter how 
many times its constituent elements 
are examined and described, its 
events recorded and its lessons pro- 
claimed, there are ever fresh com- 
binations, new criteria for evalua- 
tion, and changing points of empha- 
sis, to. say nothing of the recovery 
of materials which modify former 
judgments. We therefore welcome 
the first two volumes of Mr. Innes’ 
History of England and the British 
Empire, which carry the narrative 
from pre-Roman times down to the 
reign of William III. It is manifest- 
ly impossible for a single writer to 
cover as a specialist so large a field, 
and the author makes no such pre- 
tensions. His aim is to produce a his- 
tory midway between the school out- 
line and the comprehensive works 
written by codperating specialists 
who rely on a critical examination of 
the sources at every point. So far as 
the first two volumes are concerned 
(the work will be completed in four), 
Mr. Innes has succeeded well with 
his task. His arrangement is good, 
his style deliberate, and his judg- 
ments reasonably impartial. He has 
given less attention than one might 
have expected to the industrial, com- 
mercial and social conditions of the 
various periods, but he has recog- 
nized their influence everywhere on 
the political and religious course of 
development. The author’s plan of 
treating the Empire instead of Eng- 
land alone as the unit of his story 
increases the amount of space allot- 
ted to the later centuries and ac- 
counts for the limited treatment ac- 


corded to some phases of medieval 
ife. Mr. Innes proposes to give the 
intelligent reader so much of the 
story of past events, personages and 
movements as will make clear the 
sources and character of the compli- 
cated institutional and social life of 
the modern British Empire, and 
these volumes warrant the expecta- 
tions that his very practical purpose 
will be worthily attained in his com- 
plete history. 

A work that will attract far more 
attention is the new edition of Ma- 
caulay’s History of England profuse- 
ly and beautifully illustrated. It may 
be matter for surprize that the task 
of illustrating this great British 
classic has not been undertaken be- 
fore, but the ability and thoroness 
with which the work is now being 
done amply atone for any past neg- 
lect. Professor Firth, of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has ransacked every 
possible source for illustrative ma- 
terial connected with the scenes Lord 
Macaulay depicted. Portraits of 
kings, statesmen and minor person- 
ages of all descriptions, caricatures, 
medals, contemporary maps and 
plans, views of buildings and places, 
broadsides, ballads, autographs and 
original letters and papers have all 
been utilized in great abundance to 
make a full pictorial accompaniment 
to the narrative. Notable among the 
pictures are four portraits and sev- 
eral photographs of Macaulay him- 
self. The history, character and value 
of these are discussed by the editor. 
Many of the portraits used are re- 
produced in color on ‘specially pre- 
pared paper, and all the workman- 
ship shows taste and skill. It is un- 
fortunate that the general excellence 
of the volumes should be marred by 
the extraordinary weight of the pa- 
per used. This edition, to be com- 
plete in six volumes, is a splendid 
tribute to the literary value and last- 
ing power of a history conceded to 
have defects but endowed with a 
charm which even time does not ef- 
face. 

A History of England and the 
British Empire. In Four Volumes. 
By Arthur D. Innes. Vol. I to 1485. 
Vol. II, 1485-1688. The Macmillan 
Co. $1.60 each, 

The History of England from the 
Accession of James the Second. 
By Lord Macaulay. Edited by 
Charles Harding Firth. In Six Vol- 


umes. Vols. and II. Macmillan. 
$3.25 each. 


THE DEGRADATION OF A SOUL 


Sometimes the story of a manu- 
script is as interesting as its con- 
tents. A novel that had been lost for 
years, written by Frank Norris in 


1895, that had past thru the earth- 
quake and fire at San Francisco, and 
been packed away in a crate with a 
wrong label, has recently been res- 
cued and published. Vandover and 
the Brute lacks the author’s revision, 
and is crude and unfinished in spots, 
yet it bears the impress of Frank 
Norris’s genius. It shows the strug- 
gle for mastery in the soul of a man 
between the good and evil forces of 
his nature. Its painful realism recalls 
Zola, its plot reminds one of Steven- 
son in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde or 
Oscar Wilde in The Picture of Dor- 
ian Grey, but there is no touch of 
the supernatural in the steady down- 
ward pull of the Brute, and if the 
story repels we hear the voice of 
Frank Norris speaking out of the 
past: “I told them the truth. They 
liked it or they didn’t like it. What 
had that to do with me? I told them 
the truth; I knew it for the truth 
then, and I know it for the truth 
now. A grim and bitter truth! But 
no one can dispute its power.” 


Vandover and the Brute, by Frank 
Norris. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 








VAUDEVILLE IN BOOKS 
Two decidedly clever and amusing 
little books are Roughing It De Lure, 
by Irvin S. Cobb, and J Should Say So, 
by James Montgomery Flagg. The for- 
mer is Mr. Cobb’s humorous impres- 
sions of a trip thru the West, appro- 
priately illustrated by McCutcheon, and 
the latter, a series of satirical sketches 
and pictures which have recently made 
merry in one of the magazines. 
Doran. $1 each. 


A ROMANCE FROM CAIRO 

An American girl—beautiful, of 
course—is enticed into the Palace of 
Darkened Windows, owned by an 
Egyptian officer in Cairo, and held pris- 
oner while a young American engineer 
strives to rescue her. A medieval plot 
in a modern setting, a preposterous 
story, but diverting withal and with 
rapidly changing and _ picturesque 
scenes. The book is by Mary Hastings 
Bradley. 

Appleton. $1.30. 

A WELL-MERITED POPULARITY 

Familiar to readers of contemporary 
verse is Saint-Gaudens: An Ode, and 
Other Verse, by Robert Underwood 
Johnson, just published in its fourth 
edition. All these poems have had un- 
usual praise on their former appear- 
ances; but a fourth edition for any col- 
lection of poems, however fine, by a liv- 
ing American, deserves a special con- 
sideration. What impresses the reader 
in this book is a certain up-to-dateness 
in its sympathies, together with a pref- 
erence for the nobler manner of poetry, 
rather than for the strained attitudes 
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Interesting New Macmillan Books 








NEW FICTION 
CRADDOCK. The Story of Ducie- 
hurst. By CHarLes Ecpert CrApDock 
(Miss Murfree). A delightful story 
of life in Mississippi just after the 
Civil War. $1.35 net 
PHILLPOTTS. Faith Tresilion. By 
Epen Puitipotts. Another attractive 
story of early nineteenth century life 
in the romantic West of England. 

$1.35 net 
BROWN. My Love andl. By ALicE 
Brown (“Martin Redfield”). A new 
edition of this favorite New England 
author and playwright’s great novel. 
$1.35 net 
LONDON. The Strength of the Strong. 
By Jack Lonpon. A new book of life 
and adventure in this popular au- 
thor’s best style. $1.25 net 
LYNN _ A Stepdaughter of the Prai- 
rie. By Marcaret Lynn. A fasci- 
nating narrative of the every-day life 
of prairie folk in the Far West. 
$1.25 net 
SINCLAIR. The Return of the Prodi- 
gal. By May Srncrair. A new book 
rich in character-study by the well- 
known author of “The Divine Fire.” 
$1.35 net 
HARRISON. A Lad of Kent, By 
Hersert Harrison. A stirring story 
of Southeast England, full of life, 
adventure and bubbling humor. 
$1.25 net 
GARDENING, FORESTRY, Etc. 
BAILEY. ‘The Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture. Edited by L. H. 
Battey and Others. Volume Two. 
Just published. “The fullest and most 
authoritative work of its class.” Six 
Vols. Richly illustrated. Now ready 
Vols. I: and II. Each $6.00 net 
FRENCH. The Beginner's Garden 
Book. By ALLEN Frencu. Just the 
book of handy information for the 
amateur gardener and beginner. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


CHEYNEY and WENTLING. The 
Farm Woodlot. By E. G. CHeynry 
and J. G. Wentiinc. Covers the 
whole subject of forest raising and 
producing timber as part of a farm- 
ing business. ‘llustrated. $1.50 net 
SLINGERLAND and CROSBY. Fruit 
Insects. By M. V. SLINGERLAND and 
C. R. Crossy. A practical work on 
the enemies of fruit trees. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 





SOCIOLOGY 
GODDARD. = Feebleminded Its 
Causes and Consequences. By HENRY 
Hersert Gopparp, Ph.D., Author of 
“The Kallikak Family,” etc. An in- 
teresting, helpful work. 

Illustrated. $4.00 net 


FREUD. Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life, By Sicmunp Freup, LL.D. 
An ingenious and penetrating analysis 
of the complex problems of human 
behavior. $3.50 net 


MANGOLD. Problems of Child Wel- 
fare. By Georce B. Mancorp, Ph.D. 
An instructive work on constructive 
and preventive philanthropy. 

$2.00 net 


WALLAS. The Great Society. By 

GraAHAM Wattas. A keen, readable 

analysis of life’s modern problems. 
$2.00 net 





HOBSON. Work and Wealth. By 
J. A. Hopson. “A human valuation” 
and survey of individual and social 
welfare. $2.00 net 


CUBBERLEY. State and County 
Educational Reorganization. By EL- 
woop P. Cuppertey. “The revised 
constitution and school code of the 
hypothetical state of Osceola.” 
$1.25 net 


ECONOMICS, BUSINESS 
SELIGMAN. The Income Tax. By 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. A second 
revised and enlarged edition of this 
valuable standard work. $3.00 net 


OPDYCKE. News, Ads and Sales. 
By JoHn Baker Oppycke. The Use 
of English for Commercial Purposes. 
A valuable manual to promote trade 
efficiency. $1.25 net 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 
BRANDES. Friedrich Nietzsche. By 
Georce Branpes. The famous essay 
on “Aristocratic Radicalism” and cor- 
respondence of the authors. 

$1.25 net 


COIT. The Soul of America. By 
Stanton Coit. A convincing plea 
for national and spiritual unification. 

$2.00 net 


YOUTZ. The Enlarging Conception 
of God. By Hersert ALpEN Yourz. 
“An unusual contribution to the solu- 
tion of current religious problems.” 
$1.25 net 








Published at 





oats‘. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “3° 


Are Sold 




















of the verse we usually. call up-to-date. 
These poems treat of politics, of sci- 
ence, of literary and civic occasions, 
always with force and dignity and 
clearness. Mr. Johnson evidently has 
not felt it beneath the dignity of the 
muse to serve public causes, and the 
list of causes of which he has made 
himself laureate is to his credit as a 
citizen as well as a poet. That his 
poetry should need a fourth edition is 
to the credit of the public for whom he 
has spoken. Many of the shorter lyrics 
have much charm; all of the poems are 
thoughtful. The finest is probably the 
ode to Saint-Gaudens, which gives the 
name to this collection. No lover of our 
great sculptor can afford to miss this 
lyrical yet discriminating appraisal of 
his work. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 


FROM INSIDE THE PRISON 
The story of the week spent in Au- 
burn Prison as a regular convict, shar- 
ing the life of the prisoners in every 
detail, even to a night spent in the jail, 
without light or bed, or sufficient air, 
by Thomas Mott Osborne, chairman of 
the New York State Prison Reform 
Commission, is intensely interesting. 
Within Prison Walls is free from 
sensationalism and is a straightfor- 
ward report of the conditions found in 
Auburn in 1913. His bias is in favor of 
the prisoner, but there is an effort to 
be fair to the officers, who are even - 
more victims of a faulty system than 
are the men they guard, as they are 
held responsible for the custody and 
safety of the prisoner. The book proves 
the author’s contention: “I found that, 
partly by force of imagination and en- 
vironment and partly by the actual 
physical conditions of confinement, one 
could really come into astonishingly 
close sympathy and understanding with 
the prisoner” Another man might not 
have been able to win the men by a 
self-imposed sentence, but r. Os- 
borne’s manliness and sympathy made 
him. friends among his companions, and 
his experience has value from his 
unique endowment. 
Appleton’s. $1.50. 


A PRIMER FOR THE NATIONAL GAME 


Ii order to show the boy or young 
man how to become a good ball player 
John J. McGraw, manager of the New 
York “Giants,” has written How to 
Play Baseball. The purpose of the book 
is not to develop professional ball play- 
ers, but to give instruction in the vari- 
ous positions so that American boys 
may become better men. The book is 
well worth consideration by all lovers © 
of the national game. 

Harpers. 60 cents. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Rise of the American People, by © 
Roland G. Usher, Ph.D., is rather an 
interpretation of history than the 
chronicle itself. The character of the 
people, the forces acting upon them and 
their reaction to these forces are ana- 
lyzed, while the course of events is only 
their outcome. Mr. Usher’s failure to 
trace to its source the new democracy 
that grew up in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, entirely ignoring the early Eng- 
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lish settlers who came to America al- 
ready. well equipped for democracy, 
however, stands out as a striking de- 
fect. But still more unsatisfactory is 
the author’s inadequate comprehension 
of the great forces that are at work in 
the nation today. He recognizes the fact 
of the increasing concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few, but does 
not seem to grasp the fact that with 
growing numbers of Americans the real 
question is whether the few have a 
right to a monopoly of the wealth and 
resources of the country, while the 
many have nothing; nor does he see 
that it is the insistent question as to 
the morality of the system which per- 
mits this unequal -division which is at 
the root of much of the modern unrest. 
Century Co. $2. 
THE ART OF RAISING VEGETABLES 
An excellent book: for the housewife 
is The Kitchen Garden and the Cook, 
by Cecilia Maria Pearse. The volume 
is an alphabetical guide to the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables and contains recipes 
for cooking them. It should prove to be 
invaluable for the care of the kitchen 
garden. 
Dutton. $1.50. 
TRUTH IN A LABYRINTH OF WORDS 
If one can manage to wade thru 
many useless pages of verbosity and 
repetition, he will find much useful and 
suggestive matter presented in Presi- 
dent Marion Leroy Burton’s addresses 
on Our Intellectual Attitude in an Age 
of Criticism. The causes of doubt and 
the difficulties of faith are frankly dis- 
‘cussed, and an urgent appeal is made 
in the interest of students for larger 
freedom of thought, a more ready ac- 
ceptance of critical and scientific con- 
clusions, and the establishment of a 
broader basis of belief. - 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 
ON THE MORAL DOWNGRADE 
Mr. Harold Begbie’s mastery of an 
incisive, bold and spirited style has 
been shown to good advantage in his 
sharp indictment of present vulgarity, 
tolerance of impure suggestions in ad- 


vertisements and the public prints, the 


sex obsession of much current litera- 
ture, and the changing attitude toward 
woman, all of which indicate, so Mr. 
Begbie contends, that we are facing a 
Crisis of Morals. The author calls for a 
program that will include a pure 
thought campaign, the restoration of a 
more knightly and chivalrous attitude 
toward woman, and the application of 
religious motive to the individual will 
and conscience. 

Revell. 75 cents. 














Notable New Textbooks for Fall Use 








Robinson and Breasted 


Outlines of European History 
Part I 

A new two-year course in history 
for high schools written by recognized 
authorities. Part I covers ancient and 
medieval history to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Part II, published last year, 
from the eighteenth century to the 
present. 


Caldwell and Eikenberry 
Elements of General Science 
A logically arranged and teachable 
first-year high-school course in gen- 
eral science, dealing with concrete 
scientific facts of common interest and 
worth-while significance. All the 
sciences contribute to the survey. 
Wardall and White 
A Study of Foods 
Food materials, their preparation, 
their nutritive value, and their money 
value. A practical and worth-while 
course for high schools. 
Davis and Lingham 
Business English and 
Correspondence 


A well rounded exposition of the 


fundamentals of English, business cor- 
respondence, and their mutual rela- 
tions. The book supplies an abundance 
of practical exercises. 


Long 
American Literature 


A companion volume to Long’s 
“English Literature,” written in the 
same spirit and organized on the same 
distinctive lines. 





Millikan and Gale 
First Course in Physics 
(Revised Edition) 

The Revised Edition makes this the 
most teachable and attractive high- 
school physics textbook ever published. 
It was used widely and with marked 
success last year and will be more 
widely used this year. 
Wentworth-Smith 
Academic Algebra, 

School Algebra Books I and II 


A new course in algebra by the au- 
thors of the Wentworth-Smith Geom- 
etry. It combines the best in the latest 
developments in algebra teaching with 
what was of genuine value in the old 
courses. 


Kittredge and Farley 
Advanced English Grammar 


A high-school grammar notably 


compact, comprehensive, clear, and 
logical. It emphasizes the more diffi- 
cult problems of syntax and analysis. 
Briggs and McKinney 
First Book of Composition 
A new course built up around. the 
qualities of good writing rather than 
around forms and formal rules. 
Tuell and Hatch 
Readings in English History 
The maximum of outside reading 
in English history required in high 
school, given in a single volume. A 
wide range of interesting and instruc- 
tive material. 





GINN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


CHICAGO 


I LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 












These Men 


Have the World’s Most Wonderful MEMORIES 

















THEY can instantly give the population of any place in the world afeaver 5,000— 

“THEY can give every important date in world-history— 

THEY have 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away in their brains. 

William, Max and Felix Berol are the names of these three remarkable men and a few years ago their 
memories were distressingly poor. The Berol brothers’ amazing efficiency was developed through their 
own simple, practical method. 

The Berol method is now being taught under the direction of Wil iam Berol with great success to 
large classes in leading educational institutions in New York City. William Berol will teach it to YOU, 
by mail. 


He Can Build YOUR Memory So That It Will Never Fail 


You need never forget Names, Faces, Dates, Telephone Numbers; this simple system will cure mind-wandering 
and teach concentration; you can remember the facts in a book after one reading.; you can recall any episode that you 
wish; you can become a clear thinker, and in public speaking never be at a loss for a word. Give William Berol a few 
spare minutes daily, at home, and you will be astonished. He guarantees to strengthen your memory immeasurably. 


FREE CONFIDENTIAL PARTICULARS by mail. 
Ask to-day on a Post Card. Address 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept. 154 


THE LAWS OF STATISTICS 

Dr. Frank Zizek’s Statistical Aver- 
ages, translated and copiously anno- 
tated by Professor W. M. Persons, is 
a theoretical study in statisical method. 
Its thoro discussion of some of the most 
vital questions in the “science of aver- 
ages,” as one scholar has defined statis- 
tics, will make the book of value and 
profit to the specialist in the university 
or the census bureau, but the technical 
character of the book will prevent it 
from having a wide circulation outside 


of these circles. New York 









Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
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= : 
Important Textbooks for Fall 


BLANCHARD AND WADE’S 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHEMISTRY - - = ~= $1.25 


By A. A. Blanchard, Ph.D., Assqriate Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Massachusetts dnstitute of Technology, and Frank B. Wade, B.S., Head 
of the Department of Chemistry, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 


CONLEY’S PRINCIPLES OF COOKING - - ~- $0.52 


By Emma Conley, State Inspector of Domestic Science for Wisconsin. 


DECKER AND MARKISCH’S 
DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN 


By W. C. Decker, A.M., Pd.B., Department of German, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and Robert Méarkisch, Oberlehrer at 
the Royal Victoria Gymnasium, Potsdam, Germany. 


HARRINGTON’S ROMAN ELEGIAC POETS - - $1.50 


Edited by Karl Pomeroy Harrington, Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


HUNTER’S CIVIC BIOLOGY 


By George William Hunter, A.M., Head of Department of Biology, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S PLANE SURVEYING 
FOR THE CLASSROOM AND THE FIELD’ - $3.00 


By William G. Raymond, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


RIESS AND JANES’S CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
Books I and II, $0.85 


With Janes’s second year Sight Reading, $1.20 


Edited by Ernst Riess and Arthur L. Janes, both -of Department of Clas- 
sics, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y 


SMILEY AND STORKE’S 
FIRST YEAR LATIN COURSE - - - = = $1.00 





By James B. Smiley, A.M., Principal, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, and 
Helen L. Storke, A.B., Assistant Principal, West High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


STERN AND ARROWSMITH’S 
AUS DEUTSCHEN DORFERN 


By Menco Stern, of Stern’s School of Languages, New York, and Robert 
Arrowsmith, Ph.D., formerly Professor in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 





i FURTHER INFORMATION SENT ON REQUEST 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 























GREATER You Need It Every Day 


You Need It In Your Private Life 
— You Need It In Your Public Life 


And You Can Have It 
EFFICIENCY In every issue of The Independent about fifty distinct 

subjects are discussed, not counting the minor items. 
This means that in the course of a year the opportunity is given of gaining information 
about twenty-five hundred timely topics. For the business man there are weekly pages 
of practical talks on finance, insurance, commerce and industry. For the teacher there 
are discussions of all phases of education from kindergarten to the university. For the 
clergyman and the church worker there is abundant information about the modern 


movements in theology and about the methods of social service. And so on throughout 
all spheres of human labor. 


You know the value of The Independent—if your next door neigh- 
bor knew it as you do he would be a reader also. Send his 
name and address and The Independent will send him a specimen 
copy with your compliments. 














AUGUST WAYS 


Butterflies are the glory of insect life 
this month, but nearly all are of second 
broods. 


Asters and golden-rod! These are Au- 
gust’s flowers; and‘a collection of all 
their kinds makes a worthy herbarium 
in itself. 

Now are all sportsmen lovingly look- 
ing over their gunning tackle and camp 
equipments preparatory to the fall 
shooting. 


The annual encampment of the Camp 
Fire Club will be held this month at 
the new.estate of Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son, “The Fincheries,” near Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


August has its floral monument in 
the Joe pye weed, sometimes ten feet 
tall, that towers above masses of tan- 
gled herbage in the fence-corners like 
a pole garlanded with purplish boquets. 

One of the most constant visitors at 
the seaside in midsummer is the crow. 
He gets shore dinners much to his 
liking between tidemarks, and at sun- 
set returns, fat and happy, to his in- 
land roost. 


A late breeder among the fishes is 
the fine Spanish mackerel, which only 
now, in Long Island and Vineyard 
Sounds, is depositing its spawn, when 
most other migratory sea-fishes are go- 
ing offshore and southward. 


This is the month to search for eggs 
and young of the little creatures of the 
sea—shellfish and all the various creep- 
ing and swimming things that haunt - 
the rocks or hide in the eel-grass or 
float with the tide, and a search for 
them is well rewarded. 


In the steady heat of August the 
snakes shed their skins, backing out of 
them, and so turning them wrong side 
out; and the young of most venomous 
snakes are born in August, yet some, 
as the green grass-snake, wait until 
this month to lay their eggs. 


In August all the young birds that 
have survived the vicissitudes of early 
summer are getting strong of wing and 
learned in food hunting; and even now 
the restlessness of the migratory im- 
pulse begins to show in their move- 
ments and their tendency to gather 
into sympathetic flocks. 


The twisted coral threads of the bind- 
weed are now spreading lace-like over 
all the little waterside jungles and ev- 
ery thicket along the country roads, 
covering them with a graceful veil of 
little green leaves like arrow-points, 
and pink and white blossoms, every one 
a minute chalice of exquisite beauty 
and sweetness. 


August is a month of great excite- 
ment among the sea-birds that have 
hatched their eggs on islands all along 
the Maine coast, for now the young 
must be taught to fly and must be pro- 
tected from ravens and jeger-gulls. 
These ornamental and useful sea-fowl 
are recovering, under the protectien of 
the wardens of the Audubon Society 
stationed at their nesting resorts, from 
the extinction that had nearly over- 
taken them. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE 
OF HOME READERS 


BY FRANK CHAPIN BRAY 


Many graduates of the Chautau- 
qua Home Reading Circle will cere- 
monially receive “diplomas” at Chau- 
tauqua on “Recognition Day” this 
month. Others will have been or will 
be similarly “recognized” at various 
Chautauqua Assemblies elsewhere 
during the summer. By far the lar- 
gest number of diplomas will go by 
mail to graduates at their homes. The 
diploma is issued only by Chautau- 
qua Institution and simply certi- 
fies that the holder has completed the 
prescribed four-years’ course of 
reading and is enrolled as a member 
of the graduate society. No exami- 
nation is required, but significantly 
the design on the diploma is a pyra- 
mid, with spaces for “seals” which 
are awarded for answering review 
questions on the prescribed course, 
and for additional reading; one may 
go on adding seals to the diploma as 
long as he lives by reporting addi- 
tional reading of special courses. 

Thus are symbolized the spirit and 
method of the Chautauqua System 
of Popular Education. The purpose 
of this branch of Chautauqua work 
is to give adults a plan of reading 
so systematized that—at home .and 


in the English language—they may |. 


gain a view of history, science, let- 
ters and art, comparable in kind to 
that “college outlook” which even 
collegians must follow up if they 
would keep abreast of the times in 
which they live. Here is the idea in 
a nutshell: 


Don’t Read at Random. 

Everybody reads nowadays. But of 
what use is nine-tenths of it afterward? 

Concentrate your attention on a 
group of topics worth while and you 
will get something out of your reading 
which will stay by you. 

Some system in reading is as impor- 
tant as system in business if one is to 
get anything out of it. 

The Chautauqua Course each year 
takes up an important set of subjects 
and presents them in such authorita- 
tive, and at the same time popular, 
form, that they become part of your 
permanent equipment of knowledge and 
enlarge your outlook. 

This is the Chautauqua Idea of cul- 
ture for personal efficiency. 


Concretely, take the topics of the 
“English year” now offered: “Demo- 
cratic England,” by Percy Alden, 
M.P., a survey of the modern at- 
tempts at solving England’s social 
problems; “Thru England with Ten- 
nyson,” by Oliver Huckel, an inten- 
sive study of the land and work of 
Tennyson; “Among English Hedge- 
rows,” by Clifton Johnson, glimpses 
of rural home life; “Your Child To- 
day and Tomorrow,” by Mrs. S. M. 
Gruenberg, with an introduction by 
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STEINWAY || 


4 

HE owner of a Steinway never speaks of | 

it as “a good piano” —the name means so 

much more than that. It signifies sweetness, 
purity and power of tone unexcelled. 


Mechanically as well as artistically the 
Steinway is a world standard—the preferred 
piano of untold thousands of music lovers of 
all countries. It is the instrument by which 
all other pianos are judged and measured. 


These facts are of the utmost value in the choice of 
a piano, and the purchase of a Steinway not only 
reflects the intelligent judgment of the buyer, but it 
puts the seal of supreme approval upon his musical 
taste. “This should appeal to you. 





S\N. 


We shall be glad to send you illustrated literature 
about the Steinway Piano and the name of the 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. / 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St., New York Subway Express Station at the Door 


——-~ 
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“THE BEGINNER'S BOX” 


of Oil Colors and Materials 


_ Polished Wood Box, size 10 inches long, 6 
inches wide, 2 inches deep.—Containing 10 single 
Tubes of F. W. Devoe & Co.’s. Prepared Artists’ 
Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpen- 
tine; Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette; Badger 
Blender, Palette Knife, 1 Sable and 2 Bristle 
Artists’ Brushes. Complete, $1.75. 

Other fitted BOXES at $2.00, $2.75 and up. 

e make a specialty of Outfits of materials 

ad Oil, | nad Coleg, 8 —— en, rene, 

rayon rawing, Tapestry Paintin ther 
Work, Etching, Etc. " 


Catalogue on request. 


SS = : ‘ KF. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO, 
“BEcInNER’s.”” / 101 Fulton Street, New York 











—am delighted with the six file cases just received 


from your establishment, i 
Oak finish and general style entitle them to rank 
with the most expensive office furniture manufac- 


tured. I 

substantial and handsome office 
Hf ” 

pri eS. 
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File your Letters, Clippings, Notes, etc. 
VERTICALLY—in the #/*- Letter File 


uick reference to its classified contents makes it indispensable in office or study. 
Butt of Solid Seasoned Oak. Each of its 30-frame joints are interlocked, glued and screwed 
We recommend it, not on] 
because it is a serviceable, practical file. r ‘ 
Drawers on Roller Bearings and fitted with auto-locking follow 


together, 


$13.25 


Freight Paid 
Sce Note 


all requirements. 


ings. Top 28x52. 


in Catalogue “F. 





“ Gentlemen: — 
“[ am more 
than satisficd 


Their beautiful Golden 
I congratulate you on your successin ea 


wods at moderate 
(Name on request) 











combine service and economy. 


Golden, Fumed or Weathered finish. 


steel-lined grooves. 1 
sticking and noise are elided. 





Designs. 


61 Union Street 
= 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 75 John 8t. 





blocks. These hold contents on edge—marshalled 
in orderly array—classified so oe paper may be 
quickly fil le 

in each drawer. You get all the advantages of a 
higher priced cabinet and we guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsomely finished Golden, Natural or Weathered Oak. 

Also in three drawer height—$11.25; two drawer height—$8.00. 


fei» Filing Desk Keeps Your 
Records at Your Finger Tips | 


You need not leave your chair 
to reter to index cards, letters, 
nots, c!ippings, etc., filed in 
your choice of the 10 kinds of 
drawers we can furnish. Ex- 
tensive choice to meet almost 
All Solid 
Seasoned Oak, nicely finished. 
Drawers roll on — bear- 

as Slide 
Shelves and center drawer. 
You will be interested in this 
desk when you sce the details 


pfs Expansible Bookcases 


The sections are independent of 

each other, so a section at a time full of books may be moved in any 

emergency. Made so they may be packed for K. D. shipment. 
$12.80 for this handsome bookcase in Solid Oak, 


Omission of superfluous parts—not “ cheapness ”” 
in material or manufacture—makes the prices low. 
Metal Framed Glass Doors scide horizontally in 
Dust is excluded. Binding, 


NOTE e Freight paid on $10.00'orders to Ry. stations in Eastern and 


e Central States. Consistently low prices in West and South. 
Helpful Booklet “Filing Suggestions’’ sent free with Catalog “‘F’’—9o0 
pages Commercial and Professional Office Devices. Catalog ‘‘H"’ shows two 
complete lines Sectional Bookcases—both kinds in Standard and Mission 


THE #2 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


because its cost is low, but 


edorfound. Holds sooolettersize papers 








—- 


$23. 


““Gentlemen:—That desk I bought of you last July is a splendid servant. 
Its built-for-the-pur pose filing drawers are much better than the stick-and-bind 
old-style storage drawers that were part of the desk I used previously. My mail 
and advertising work is sixty per cent heavier than when I hought the desk and 
yet it gives me such assistance that I attend to all this with much less effort. 

Although I am ordering additional filing equipment from you, the system 
will have its headquarters at this desk.’ 


Cordially, L.V.E. (Name on request) 


A SERVANT AT YOUR ELBOW! | 


ffze SWINGING DESK STAND 
Swings your Typewriter, Adding 
Machine, Reference Books, etc., in 
to instant use. r 
Attachable to either side of any style 
desk. Adds one-third to your desk space. 
Locking Device sets or releases the stand | 
by a twist of hanging lever. 
brate or collapse. c 
metal frame supports, Oak top, 14 x18 inches. 
We pay Parcel Post ch 


Never in your way. 


Does not vi- 
Strong Black Enamelled 


arges. 


$12.80 


Freight Paid 
See Note 


jonroe, Michigan ¢ ¢...4 Book Space 
and Roomy Drawer 























BOUGHT 


AUTOGRAPHS 3" sow 


CORRESPONDENCB SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





4 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


; “AND* 







yh 23 Barclay St to 266 28 Park Place 


no 


NEW-YORK- 














For Colleges and Schools 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Furnishes the best editions 


All the standard “required read- 
ing” in attractive uniform bind- 
ing at exceptionally low cost. 
Only 35 cents a vol. in cloth 
Carrtage extra.. Mailing weight, 16 oz. 
All teachers recommend the own- 
ing of these excellent editions. 
Complete list of the 700 volumes 
sent on request by any bookseller. 


Special terms for class use 


We suggest correspondence as to 
the books in Everyman’s Library 
suitable for your special courses. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers, 681 Sth Ave. New York. 











Bishop Vincent, a practical exposi- 
tion of the results of modern child- 
study; the interpretative “Story of 
the Week” in The Independent and a 
supplementary series on England’s 
problems of the day by Sydney 
Brooks. Four books and a magazine 
interpretation of current events, plus 
a “Chautauqua Bulletin” teacher to 
help one get the most out of reading 
such a course. Time required to com- 
plete this reading less than many 
give to the Sunday newspaper. 

Obviously, it is the kind of read- 
ing done, not the quantity of it, that 
counts in the Chautauqua Course. 
One foreign educational investigator 
reported that its main purpose was 
“to prevent the modern reader from 
drowning in the sea of magazines 
and other popular reading, and to 
teach him the difficult art of concen- 
tration.” 

The individual is not obliged to 
join anything to get the benefits, to 
read the course is the important 
thing. But he is eligible to automatic 
enrolment in the Chautauqua Circle 
of those who, all over the world, are 
reading the same course at the same 
time. The “English year,” which may 
be the first for him, is for others of 
the circle the second, third or fourth 
of the four-year cycle of subjects 
which includes in succession similar 
groups of American, continental Eu- 
ropean and classical topics. Thus each 
year, while complete in itself, is a 
part of the four-year scheme of read- 
ing leading to a “diploma” if desired. 
And it is really remarkable how en- 
ticing that diploma becomes to per- 
sons beyond ordinary school and col- 
lege age. The founder of the Chau- 
tauqua system of home education 
saw keenly into human nature when 
he associated with the reading course 
as many appeals as possible to those 
instincts which, exercized in aca- 
demic circles, make up the so-called 
“college spirit.” 

As a matter of record, nowadays, 
the proportion of individual readers 
of the course increases. The number 
of husbands and wives who find a 
common ground of intellectual inter- 
est in reading the course together is 
notable; in many cases they have 
thus avoided the family tragedy of 
seeing their children educated away 
from them. There are some 1500 lo- 
cal circles of Chautauqua readers in 
which group methods of association 
add to the persistence and interest 
of members. Statistics show that, 
roughly speaking, an enrolment of 
25,000 readers includes 17,750 wom- 
en and 7250 men; 3460 between the 
ages of ten and twenty years, 11,040 
between twenty and thirty, 4680 be- 
tween thirty and forty, 2209 between 
forty and fifty, 998 between fifty and 
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eighty. Housekeepers (11,500) over- 
whelmingly predominate among the 
women; among the men professional 
men and salaried empioyees are rep- 
resented in almost equal numbers. 


Since figures have been published 


which report that in this country an 
average of only one in seventy gram- 
mar grade pupils will get either col- 
lege, professional school, or even nor- 
mal school training, the perennial 
need of this School for Out-of-School 
People is apparent. 

“It is the mission of the Chautau- 
qua Home Reading Circle to enrich 
and render more attractive and use- 
ful our domestic and social life, to in- 
crease our appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities offered to all of us by the 
civilization in which we live, to turn 
into educational opportunity the 
minutes of leisure scattered thru a 
busy life, to relieve the monotony 
of a life of manual labor in a field 


‘ or shop or home, to keep us in close, 


appreciative and sympathetic touch 
with our children, and with our 
neighbors’ children, to make church 
and religious life more sane, inter- 
esting and useful, and finally, to 
make home a preparatory depart- 
ment of the university, so that the 
children may from their earliest 
schooling be familiar with the path- 
way of culture from that first grade 
in the university of life to the end. 
Chautauqua insists strenuously and 
persistently on the possibilities of 
education in the later years of life— 
men and women of sixty being at 
their best as interpreters of life, its 
significance, its demands, its intel- 
lectual possibilities. Large experi- 
ence is better able than youth to in- 
terpret history as already recorded, 
and history as it is making.” 








COMMENCEMENT AT YALE 
BY REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER 
From The Independent, August 4, 1864 


Yale has just celebrated her birth- 
day with unusual cheer. The tokens of 
her prosperity were never so abundant. 
The hope of a splendid future, when 
she shall be acknowledged the queen of 
learning in this broad land—the great 
national university of America—was 
never so sustained by substantial facts. 

Among the gifts which have been 
subjects of congratulation during the 
present week are the following: 

The projected building for the Arts 
and Sciences, to be erected by Mr. Pea- 
body, the American banker, of London. 

The building for the Fine Arts, to be 
erected by Mr. Street, of New Haven. 

The chapel, to be erected by Mr. Bat- 
teer, of New York. 

The monster dormitory, for which 
$85,000 have been given or pledged by 
an unknown benefactor of the college. 

A dormitory, for which $30,000 are 
to be given by Mr. Farnum, of Chi- 
cago. 
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Alans Drink- 
A Womans Drink- 
Gi verybodys Drink a ye] 


TRADE wy 
REGIST balls 


igorously good---and keenly 
delicious. Thirst-quenching and 
refreshing. 









The national beverage---and yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Whenever Atlanta, Ga, 


you seean 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola, 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 


field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read THE THORPE SCHOOL OF TUTORING 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 


Cs 


SCHOOLS 


Received too late for classification 














There are some boys that will require individual instruction this 
under our imprint and management, A-r style, year in order that they may be thoroughly equipped to pass their 
if accepted. Cc opy must be forwarded COM.- | College examinations. To provide an opportunity so that a few 

a to warrant examination. Rox. Pub. | ofthese boys may obtain this instruction amid pleasant, refined sur- 
, Inc., Boston, Mass. roundings, the Director of this School will receive into his own 

’ home 6 boys. Each boy will be instructed individually, and 

taught how to discover and master for himself the essentials of his 





work. Highest references given and required, Recreative sports. 
School year begins Sept. 30. 


The Fifth of the Series of Address EDWARD 0. THORPE, Stamford, Conn. 


TWELVE STUDIES IN THE WISDOM 
OF THE SAGES OF THE AGES 


is Now on Sale 











‘*I Have Never Been Sick’’ 
HERE ARE 15,000,000 
gc workin a ll F Seville sick childrenin America. 
or. . : Are Your Children Well? \ 

New York Ci 
sinpatacnsbionicd eee” | STARVING AMERICA \ 














By A. W. McCann Tells Why. . + 
EF. M. HOLLY AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ || Send 10c postage for this book, read first chapter, 


eatin eee and then send $1.50 for book or return it, “~ 
as she ; 
Gintase ome wel ae. 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. F.M. BARTON, 21 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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College Entrance Certificate. General 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Situated in an attractive and healthful New England town with all the advantages of a country 
school. Outdoor sports, Gymnasium. Modern equipment. 
woodland. There is a happy spirit of good-fellowship between teacher and pupil. 


Music, Literature and Science. Fortieth year opens Sept. 23, 1914. For information, address 
Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


School farm. 60 acres of meadow and 


Courses. Household Arts and Crafts. Special advantages in 











The Sanford School 


FOR BOYS 
Ridgewold, Redding Ridge 


Connecticut 









A Real Country School for Boys 
On a three-hundred-acre farm 


: Varied out-of-door life as well as athletics. Horseback 
riding, camping, and all manly sports. Farm, shops 
and electric power-house used as laboratories. Em- 
phasis on tundamentals. Music and drawing. , Prepara- 
tion for all colleges and technical schools, Address 


D. 8. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster, Box B 











CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 


THE ELY SCHOOL 





For girls. In the country. One hour from New York City. 
NORWALK 
HILLSIDE Foe icat 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
Aschool for girls. One hour from New York. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gen- 
eral and special courses. New schoo! building. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar, Prin. 

Vida Hunt Francis, B.L.. Smith, Associate 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


For Girls. Number limited. 45 minutes from New York. Col- 
lege certificate. General courses. All outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN (A. B. Wel- 
lesley), Prin. 


THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Four-year Course in Agriculture for graduates of 
high schools. Degree of B. S. 
Four-year Course in Home Economics open to 
graduates of high schools. 
Two-year School of Agriculture open to those who 
ve had a common school education. 

Two-year School of Mechanic Arts open to those 
who have completed four years of high school work. 
Two-year School of Home Economics open to those 

who have had a common school education. 
Send for catalog. C. L. Beach, Pres., Box H, Storrs, Conn. 























Connecticut, Thompson. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


A Country Boarpinc Scuoor ror Girts, 
Miss Matvina A. Howe } er 

' . i , 

Miss Mary Louise Maror Principals. 


THE CHOATE SCHOOL 
A New England Preparatory School, with a 
Lower School for young boys. A catalogue wl 
be sent upon application, with addresses of those 
who know intimately: the School’s work and char- 
acter. GEORGE C. ST. JOHN, Headmaster, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 











A School in the country for sixty boys. New 
Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. Address JOHN 
C. BRINSMADE, Head Master. 

THE RIDGE 


School for young boys. A Home and School in the country for 
very small boys. Mrs. WILLIAM GOLD BRINSMADE 
WASHINGTON, Conn. 





A HOME SCHOOL 

Delightful, country, home school for limited number of young 
children. Personal, individual attention. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WooDBURY, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





COLORADO 





WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 
Accredited with Bastern Colleges for Giris. 
First Class Bquipment. 
Superb Climate. 
Catalog on application. 
Capitol Hill, DENVER, Colo. 


CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

' School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear D . I d booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 








CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
or St y In the most delight- 


ful climate All Winter 


The Orton School for Girls. 25th year. Certificates admit to 
Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Affiliations— Paris, Berlin. Anna B. Orton, Principal, Dept. A. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


Washington, D. C. A home School, preparatory and finish- 
ing, for young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and 
Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres for outdoor sports. 
Healthful location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb Beautiful.’’ Artesian 
water. Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. Barker, Prins. 


National Cathedral School for Girls 


Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 100 resi- 
dent pupils. College certificate privilege. Music, Art, Ad- 
vanced and Special Courses. 
THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees 

JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.58., Principal 
HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., Academic Head 

Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


The Lucia Gale Barber School 


OF RHYTHM AND CORRELATED ARTS. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 
Regular and Special Courses. Rhythmic train- 











ing for health and artistic development, Music, 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Secretarial and Parlia- 
mentary Law Courses. The Original Normal 


Training and Practice School of Rhythm. High- 
est endorsement. Social advantages. Catalog. 
(MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., Principal, 2003 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 


’ Bristol School | 


For Girls Washington, D. C. 


Has the only really fireproof school building in Washing- 
ton, is the only school with its own swimming pool and 
its own gymnasium large enough for indoor regulation 
basket-ball. Exceptional opportunities for physical devel- 
opment. 


The three connected buildings stand in their own park of 
three acres on the Heights, in the most healthful and 
finest residential section of the city. The property is 
valued at $250,000.00. 

Preparatory, Academic and two-years’ Collegtate Courses. 
Elective Courses. Conversational French a specialty. 
Music under direction of S. M. Fabian. President Wash- 
ington College of Music. Literature, 
Psychology, Civics by Merrill E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., ex-Pres. Amherst College. All advantages of 
the Capital. 


MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal ‘ 












































SEMI NAB 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located in the finest residential section of the National Cap- 
ital, overlooking Dupont Circle. Delightful school life, com- 
bined with Washington advantages. Two years’ course 
for high school graduates. General and Special 
Courses. Department of Domestic Science, Music, 
Elocution, Modern Languages. Outdoor sports. Sight 
seeing each week, a year upward. 
EDW, W. THOMPSON, Prin. 
1601 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. C. 














FLORIDA 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular 
and Special Courses. Also Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture. Admirable situation and sur- 
roundings. Genial climate, careful home life, capable 
teachers. Moderate rates. Reopens Oct. 7. 
Rt. Rev. CAMERON MANN, D.D., Pres. of Board 
Rev. RODERICK P. COBB, A.M., Principal 


WwHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D. (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


ILLINOIS 

















1881 1914 


KINDERGARTEN 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Organized in 1881 as 
Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


Located in Fine Arts Building, over- 
looking Lake Michigan. Two years 
regular kindergarten course. Special 
courses in Art, Children’s Literature, 
Stories, Folk Games, Psychology, 
Ethics, Child Study, The Child in the 
City, Elementary School Methods’ 
Home Making. University Instructors. 
University Credits. 


For circular address 
EVA BLAINE WHITMORE 


Fine Arts Building, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Department 506 














“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid Positions. 


529 West 69th St. Chicago, Ill, 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 
PREE giserctat tering sate conte, 
tained for all schools. rite AMERICAN schools" ASSOCIATION 








1012 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1517 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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PEBBLES 


“It’s such a silly superstition to be 
always picking up pins!” 

“You may call it a superstition if you 
wish, but I know a chap who makes 
about six dollars a week by doing it.” 

“How can a fellow gather that 
many?” 

“He works in a bowling alley.”— 
Judge. 


“Are there enough lifeboats for all 
the passengers?” 

“No.” 

“Are there life preservers for every- 
body?” 

“No.” 

“Well, hasn’t anything been done in 
preparation for shipwreck?” 

“Well, the band has learned to play 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ in the dark.” 
—The Masses. 


JUANITA 
(Tangoized) 

The south’ren moon is sinking by the 
fountain, kid, 

The dawn is slowly breaking, dearest 
heart; 

Oh gaze upon me, cutie, with ycur dark 
eyelid, 

And kiss me once again before we part. 


Oh Nita dear, come over here 

And weep upon my bosom, dear, 

I want you ever, darling, by my side. 

Oh come, my love, my turtle dove 

And shuffle ’neath the stars above 

That sneaky, freaky Spanish Ome- 
lette Gl-i-i-de. 


Apropos of the human side of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the President was out for 
a ride in his automobile one afternoon. 
The machine past a small boy standing 
beside the road. : 

“Did you notice what that boy did 
when we past?” the President asked. 

“No, Mr. President; I did not.” 

“He made a face at me.” 

“Is .it possible?” exclaimed the 
shocked companion. “I didn’t observe 
him.” 

“He did,” said the President; 
did you notice what I did?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well,” answered the President hap- 
pily, “I made a face right back at him!” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


“but 


A stranger in our land was he; 

He tried to learn our spelling, 

He thought it would as easy be 

As buying or as selling. 

He tried to write but couldn’t quite 

Learn when to spell it wright or right; 

_ He couldn’t tell just where he stood 

When using cood or wood or shood. 

* He had to stand a lot of chaffing 

When cruel people started laffing. 

Then other things confused him so 

As doe and dough and roe and row 

And mail and male and sale and sail 

And many more that turned him pail. 

Said he: “I left my wife and daughter 

In other lands across the waughter. 

I wanted much to bring them here, 

But they shall have to stay, I fere, 

And I must leave you.” With a sigh 

He added: “Else I’ll surely digh.” 
—Cornell Widow. 





'The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
also instruc- 


U. of C. (Div. M.) Chicago, II, “bel! Tower 








MAINE 





FOR BOYS 


Location. The BlueFoothillsofthe 
famous Rangeley Lake Region, 
air—fra- 


grant of the Maine weeds. 
Seale, Obedience, Manliness, 
Thoroughness, Achievement. 
Bycipmens. Leg 2 complete 
orasmall school, Three Homes 
—School_ House. 
Athletic Field. Manual 
Shop. 30 acres playground. 
Athletics. Competent coaching 
—football, basketball, track, 
ball. Varsity, second team, 
0! et teams or- 


Gymnasium, 
al Trai 


‘Out-of-door life. Exhilarating 

winter sports, snowshoeing, to- 

bogganing. oliday camping 

, —_ = imb- 

~ > —— 
maple sugar makin 

Beh naees arship. siete ificate 

ourse. 

| os A, with 

preston of 1 teacher to every 


oys, secures economy of time 
and Sooner inw ba 


ool, In mt and 
vision of 





@. D. Church, M. A., Headmaste 
Farmington, Maine 7 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional char- 
acter and ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16th, 
1914. Catalogue and views. Address The Phi lips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








MISSISSIPPI 





STANTON COLLEGE. 


A School and Junior College for Young Women in Natchez, 
Miss., a southern town with beautiful homes, pleasant climate, 
and a refined citizenship of gentlemen and gentlewomen. Our 
ideal, the gentlewoman with scholarship. Certificate privileges. 
20th year. Music, Domestic Science, etc. 


H. P. Topp, Principal. NATCHEZ, MIss. 















MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


The Girls’ Latin School 


Admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Goucher and Mt. Holyoke. 

A faculty of experienced, college-trained, Christian women. 

healthful, happy home ina are city. 25th year. Catalog. 
Miss WILMOT, A.B., Headmistress. 


1853 Maryland College fer Women 1914 











Music Hall Gordon Hall Centre Hall Grace Hall 


The most ideal College in the country in Size, avoiding the 
strain of great numbers; istory, of 61 successful years ; 

Location, suburbs of Baltimore, near Washington, 500 ft 

elevation ; Strength of its various courses of study leading 
to degrees; new fireproof buildings ; private baths; swimming 
pool. Gymnasium, Field Sports. ithwo and three-year 
courses for High School graduates; Superior 
Music Conservatory; Graduate Schools of 
Domestic Science and El ocution; Non-sectarian : 

elevating home life. For catalogue and view book address 


CHARLES W. GALLAGHER, D. D., Box 40, Lutherville, 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ One of the six colleges for women 
placed in Class I by the United States 
Bureau of Education, 


@ A thorough training amid congenial 
surroundings and under beneficial in- 
fluences. 


@ Special advantages of a large City 


known for its sound educational and 
cultural life. 











For information address 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. GUTH 














INDIANA 


Notre Dame “World Famed” 


The University includes the Colleges of Classics, 
Letters, History, Economics, Journalism, Arcbi- 
tecture, Law, Biology, Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Ongineering (Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining 
and Chemical). Board and tuition, $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00. 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00. 
For Catalogue address (specifying department): 
DEPARTMENT E, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 











a school ona farm 


woods, beautiful lake, 


High standards of 


ceptional school plant 








Interlaken- 


where boys learn by doing. 
under competent instructors, with growing of 
crops and care of live stock on a 670 acre farm. 
Shops, work with tools and animals, 


ing, healthful sports, right associates. 


perienced instructors who know life and mod- 
ern educational methods. 
American and European universities. 
—gives opportunity for 
imitative and executive work. Only the sons 
of American business and professional men of 
good moral character admitted; the number is 
limited. Send today for catalogue. 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana 


Actual contact, 
deep 
boating, bathing, skat- 
scholarship—under ex- 


Preparation for 
An ex- 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


ew fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSI Septeln, Tha 1914 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmo- 
sphere so necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 
servatory Building, splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 











Complete Curricul Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, includ- 
ing Opera, 


Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand 
as teachers, * 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities. of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 
vantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience 
in rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training and acting. 


Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) avail- 
able 1914. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY 















s 





Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-5 Mile Track. Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Tack, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 
. 
EQUIPMENT: Kingsley Laboratories, Dining Hall, Megaron, Swimming Pool, Isolated 
Infirmary, Playing Fields, Modern Dormitories 
8ist year begins September 10th, 1914 





Cosmopolitanism: Boys enrolled in 1913 from 25 states and 10 countries. 
A Strong Achievements: 160 boys prepared for 31 colleges in the last four years. 
Efficiency: Faculty of 20 experienced men, including Prussian Exchange Teacher. 
School Democracy: Atmosphere and spirit pure. broad and generally democratic. 
Supervised Athletics: Organized and required play for every boy. School team in all sports. 
Because of Beneficence: Moderate rates and scholarship aid for worthy and able boys. 


Catalogue. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
some and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 


favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One 


hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are 
observed especially for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, 
Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches 
of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address Rev. Thomas Bickford, 
Miss Faith 


ickford, Principals, P.O. Box P, Brewster,Cape Cod, Mass. 














LAW UTHWICK, President For ysi tion 
ENCE » President 

es patonse om awa ee Enables young women to become teachers of 
argest school o! pressic a 3 sal . - Phe 

demand for our graduates as teachers in col- physical training, and _ assists them _to secure 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than positions, The. course 1S [a. _Practt- 
we can fill. Courses in literature, oratory, eal and scientific. New building contains all 
pedagogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic the latest and most improved apparatus. Est. 


art, etc. School opens Sept. 22nd. 1881. Waiting list opened. Address, 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


* Huntington Chambers Boston. Mass. DR. D. A. SARGENT 








Emerson College of Oratory The Sargent School 














34 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


UNION UNIONISM 
BY G. DOUGLAS WARDROP 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
IN ENGLAND 


That important changes in the 
social fabrics of countries come 
unostentatiously, and often with- 
out a full realization on _ the 
part of the people of the coun- 
tries themselves, is proved by past 
history. It is receiving further 
proof in Britain today. The Miners’ 
Federation, the National Union of 
Railwaymen, and the Transport 
Workers’ Federation have agreed 
upon a scheme of joint working un- 
der joint control for certain pur- 
poses. Combined and concentrated 
action is what is desired, and a con- 
sultative committee of the contract- 
ing unions will be formed for the se- 
curing of this desire. When it is real- 
ized that the membership of the 
three unions now amalgamated num- 
bers over a million and a half, and 
that these control the national fuel 
supply and the main instrument of 
communication, it is clear that Brit- 
ain is facing an event of far-reach- 
ing and highly important signifi- 
cance. 

When the Miners’ Federation met 
in annual conference last year they 
threw out the suggestion of amalga- 
mation to the other unions. The sug- 
gestion found favor and a commit- 
tee of the three unions considered 
the broad question and made recom- 
mendations. The present concentra- 
tion of energies is the result. But a 
few years ago even the contempla- 
tion of the action now taken would 
have met with the stoutest and stern- 
est opposition. Perhaps more impor- 
tant than: any other one factor in the 
arrangement was the effect of the 
1911 strikes. They precipitated a re- 
vival of trade unionism, for the 
strikes showed that the unions were 
weak in numbers and lacking in faith 
and coéperation. Confidence and the 
necessity of welding together the 
chaos of small and ineffective unions 
was taught and the Trade Union 
Congress of that year resolved to 
work toward amalgamation. That 
resolution was soon acted upon more 
or less effectually. Movements to 
unite in a single union were set on 
foot in the building trades, the iron 
and steel trades, the carpenters, all 
vehicle workers and many others. 
There is a project now for combining 
the general laborers and the trans- 
port workers into a united body with 
400,000 men. Even the cotton work- 
ers, the most conservative of trade 
unionists in Britain, have under con- 
sideration a plan for uniting all cot- 
ton workers into a single trade 
union. The most successful of all 
these schemes has been that which 
has brought the three most power- 
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ful railway unions together into the 
National Union of Railwaymen, 
which numbers some 200,000 mem- 
bers. Two features of this movement 
of concentration are noteworthy. In 
the first place it makes for combina- 
tion along the line of trade, and not 
as hitherto along the lines of sub- 
sidiary crafts in a trade. The older 
method divided the higher from the 
poorer paid workers and frequently 
set them in opposition to one an- 
other. 

The new method, if Australian 
experience is any guide, is likely to 
substitute the idea of the brother- 
hood of labor and to tend to equalize 
conditions. The second characteristic 
is the increase of fighting force. Con- 
centration must increase the power 
of workers in a trade, and it is worth 
observing that the constitution of 
the new National Union of Railway- 
men expressly gives the executive 
the power to declare a strike without 
a ballot of members. From the idea 
of grouping in a single union all the 
workers in the same trade the pas- 
sage to the idea of codperation be- 
tween various trades was natural. 

The interdependence of trades was 
effectually demonstrated in 1911. 
The coal strike was a failure be- 
cause the transport trades accumu- 
lated large stocks of coal. At the 
same time it cost the railway unions 
alone in consequential unemploy- 
ment $600,000. In the same way the 
transport workers’ strikes put many 
miners and railwaymen out of em- 
ployment. The alliance now formed 
will support each with the strength 
of all and prevent them working 
counter to one another. It will sub- 
stitute the single strike (or the 
threat of it) for successive sectional 
strikes. There will not be a repeti- 
tion of the events of 1911. If strike 
there must be, its action will be short 
and decisive, for the organizations 
concerned have the key to the tying 
up of all Great Britain’s industries— 
that key is coéperation and unified 
action. 

The moment chosen for this dras- 
tic action is significant. It is a crit- 
ical year in all three trades. The coal 
agreements run out and the miners 
will be free to insist upon a reform 
of the minimum wage. The railway 
conciliation scheme terminates in 
December, and with it the railway- 
men are highly dissatisfied. And 
finally the transport workers are 
preparing a program. 

The more strongly labor is organ- 
ized, particularly in a period of ebb- 
ing trade, the fewer are the strikes. 
But the labor conflicts of the future 
will, when they come, be on a scale 
much larger than Britain has hith- 
erto experienced. 
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THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small Family of Girls 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 
Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 


School Year—September 24,1914—June 17, 1915 


COURSE OF STUDY 

A girl who is going to college has a course mapped out for her to 
fit the requirements which she must meet, and she is allowed to advance 
as rapidly as her own mentality permits. 
superior ability may be saved much valuable time, and yet do her work 
The time necessary for completing a given amount of 
work is determined after the girl has been associated with her teachers 
long enough for them to understand her capacities and limitations. 
IS EVER PERMITTED. 

A girl who has some other school in view is given the work neces- 
sary to prepare her for that school plus such foundation studies as seem, 
after consultation with her parents, to be best suited to her needs. 
girl who has no higher school in prospect is given the work which will 
best help to make her an intelligent, 
sphere of life which she will occupy. 

In all the teaching every effort is made to cultivate to the highest 
possible degree the powers of concentration and mental alertness. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
Throughout the year the school work is, as far as possible, done 
Each girl has her own garden, 
There are trees to climb and woods and fields to explore. 
Every girl is encouraged to take part in some form of outdoor play. 
Tennis and basket ball grounds are provided. The country furnishes 
abundant opportunity for skating, coasting, and snow-shoeing. 
ing and camping trips are a feature of the life, and occasional nights are 
i The play of the school is always under the 


For circular address 


MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
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A School 
For Girls 
23 miles 


from Boston 
Situated in a famous New England town, 





Abbot Academy 


Founded "1828 
Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis courts and athletic fields. 
Ings containing art gallery, laboratories, ass-mbly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium, recreation room and infirmary. 
lished reputation in educational circles tor scholarship and character. Long successful history. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Certificate 
Privileges 
General Course 


Household Science 

Six modern build- 
Esiab- 
Modern spirit and methods. $600. 











School for Social Workers 
intained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
ELEVENTH YEAR, 1914-15 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
For study and training in social service; to men 
and women; for paid or volunteer work. 
FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 
>3—A desirable preparation for any form of social 
service. SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins 
September 9—For further study and training in 
a selected field. Boston offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for practice work. Send for the 1914 
Bulletin, and the circulars describing advanced 
courses offered—Organizing Charity, Children’s 
Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 


( ommunity Work. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associat 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three yearscourse. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the the olog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenboryg and spiritual interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. For 
catalogue and information, address 


William L. Worcester, President 





Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 












G THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tue photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortay Actnor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
i eenene aeaineimeeaneatihainaaainimieiial 











MASSACHUSETTS West Newton. 
ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Where boys are made self reliant. 62nd year. 
Modern equipment. Preparation for college or 
scientific school. Manual training. Athletic 
fields. Swimming pool. Separate school for young 
boys EVERETT STARR JONES, Director, 
HOWARD BROWN GIBBS. Headmaster. 








POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS, 


toevts -sixth year begins Wednesday, October 1, 
914. New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 

a nt and latest modern improvements. Send to 

Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL 


Offers exceptional opportunity for boys and young 
men of character and ability to prepare for col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Read circular. Address 815 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 














MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 
29-31 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
83d year. College preparatory and general courses. 
Special advantages in Art, Music, Languages, and 
Household Arts. Visitors cordially welcomed. 
Send for catalogue. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
teen miles from Boston. Forty acres. 
Fields. Four esa Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, 
MISS BIGELOW, NATICK, MASS. 


The Concord School for Girls 


Formerly Miss White’s Home School for Girls, 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
College preparatory and academic courses. 
MISS MARIANNA WOODHULL, A.B., A.M., Principal. 





Seven- 
Athletic 


t Principals. 
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LAWRENCE ACADEMY \,,comsry,, schoo! for 
boys. Athletic field of 
12 acres. Running track. Gymnasium. 4 build- 
ings. Preparation for any college. Lower school 
for young boys. Write for catalog 
ARTHUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Principal. 
Massachusetts, Groton. 


THE WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for College. 
General and Elective courses. 
Music, Domestic Science and Arts. 
Cultured Home Life. 
Mrs, Anniz Brackett Russet, Principal. 
MERRIMAC. Mass. 








DUMMER ACADEMY 

152nd year. A high grade, well equipped school for boys. 
Beautiful location ; 8 aK moa 330 acres. Healthful outdoor life. 
Prepares for coilege, technical schools and business. Junior 
School for —— under 14. Number limited. References required. 
Address Dr. C. S. INGHAM, South Byneld, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
Scientific and Preparatory Departments. Athletic 
fields. Five buildings, including residence halls, 
cottage and gymnasium. Write for illustrated 
booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Prin- 
cipal, 7 High Street, Easthampton, Mass. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


By reason of its endowment it offers all the ad- 
vantages of a high priced school. Moderate terms. 
Gymnasium, Athletic field. Co-educational. For 
catalogue, address 


H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 











SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J, 
Berg nwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free ease address 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 





MISSOURI 


HOSMER HALL, A School for Girls 


Academic and college preparatory courses, with certificate privileges 
to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. Two year normal 
course in Domestic Science. Catalog on request. 

MISS McNAIR, Principal, 


4299 Washington Boulevard, ST. LOUIS. MO. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Small, select, home school ee unusual advantages. Ideal 
location in refined « g climate, matchless 
scenery. For hoys 10 to 18. Individual instruction. Modern 
equipment. Sports supervised. Booklet. Address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, HENDERSONVILLE, N.C. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL. 


In my home 6 boys can receive, individually. my help in study 
and my personal instruction. Tutoring in preparatory and college 
subjects. Outdoor life, golf, tennis, riding, boating and skating. 
Healthful climate. In the pines. References given and required. 
Elmer E. Wentworth, A.M., 313 Forest Ave., Lakewood, N, J. 


Miss Ethel Walker’s School 


FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 

Country Life, Riding and all outdoor activities. 
Number strictly limited to thirty. 

Particular attention given to girls under fifteen. 

Head of School, ETHEL M. WALKER, A.M 
(Bryn Mawr College), Box 170, 

















“? 
Lakewood, 





College Preparatory Board- 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL ing School for Boys. Small 
classes. Supervised sports; self-government. Lower School for 
boys 10 to 14. Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton ; 
Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Dean Frederick S. Jones, Yale; Dean 
Keppel, Columbia; President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation. 
Morristown, New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR ACAD Bors 


BOYS 
On the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation, 
13 miles from New York. Complete equipment, 
including gymnasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic field. Correspondence (or better, a per- 
sonal visit) invited from those desiring the best. 
Our booklet, “Your Boy and Our School,” will 
interest you, no matter where your son is edu- 
cated, ddress 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., Lock Box 60, Montclair, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL. 
(90 mins. from New York, 50 mins. from Phila- 
delphia.) Send for handsome Diamond Anniver- 
sary Booklet which contains oration of Secretary 








Bryan. A moderate priced school with highest 
standards. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Excellent business course. Modern gym- 


nasium, with swimming pool. 

musical organizations. 

23. Yearly rate, $400 

MACDANIEL, OD.D., 
Box 10. 


x. . 


Literary, athletic, 
T7ith year opens September 
to $600. Write FRANK 
Headmaster, Pennington, 





A COLUMN FOR CAMPERS - 


An ordinary lantern suspended from 
the ridge pole is a better camp light 
than the little pocket lamps, altho the 
latter have their uses, for it distributes 
the light instead of concentrating it. 


To keep minnows alive when it is im- 
possible to change the water frequent- 
ly, wrap the bucket in wet cloths to 
keep the water cool and occasionally 
blow air into it thru a straw or rubber 
tube. 


Frogs’ legs are a welcome addition to 
the camp menu, but are hard to secure 
unless there is a small rifle within 
reach. Failing this, try “shining” the 
frogs at night with the camp lantern, 
or angle for them by means of a treble 
hook draped with red flannel. 

A poncho or slicker is a more con- 
venient means of carrying your duffle 
than is the pack-bag or basket; roll 
your belongings up in it and rope the 
ends. When unrolled, everything is at 
once available—and the poncho is 
ready to serve as a floor cloth, water- 
proof cover, small tent fly or any sim- 
ilar purpose. 

A few feet of very light chain is a 
handy thing to have in the kit. It serves 
as a fish stringer or a binder for any- 
thing requiring something heavier than 
ordinary cord—and it is the finest 
thing in the world for suspending ket- 
tles over the fire, for the hight at which 
they are held may be very easily ad- 
justed. 

To secure cold water when a spring 
is not handy, lower a corked bottle into 
the deepest part of the lake and draw 
the cork by means of another cord; 
pull up the bottle, which will be full of 
cool water. To keep it so, wrap in wet 
cloths and stand in the sun—the evap- 
oration will considerably reduce the 
temperature. 


A variation of camp cooking may be 
had by wrapping your fish or game— 
without dressing them—in several 
thicknesses of wet paper, covering with 
mud or clay to make a large ball, and 
roasting the whole in the ashes. When 
done, skin or feathers will adhere to 
the clay as the ball is broken apart, 
while the meat will be firm and de- 
licious. 


To make yourself popular with your 
fellow campers, pack a few yards of 
mosquito netting with your other dun- 
nage. Draped over your couch or across 
the tent entrance it will do much to 
alleviate mosquito troubles; handy min- 
now nets or provision safes may be 
made with it, with the frames consist- 
ing of small saplings, and it will be 
found to fill a number of needs eco- 
nomically. 


The newest tent is simply a flat 
strip of water-proof cloth fitted with 
an ingenious arrangement of tapes; by 
varying the points staked down, a tent 
of almost any form may be erected. At 
other times it may be packed in very 
small compass, used to pack your be- 
longings in after the manner of a 
slicker or put to almost any other use 
from that of a canoe cover to a ham- 
mock or table cloth. 














remarkabl ul 
6 auipped 





Special courses, ome and 
Expression. Conservatory t .. 4... in Music; i. or- 
gan ; 25 ~ee Two 7 course in college subjects for 
hig! ‘h school juates. 
jénathan'M, Meeker, Bh.D., D.D., Principal 
Box AB ettstown, N. J. 





THE OLD ORCHARD SCHOOL 
LEONIA, NEW JERSEY. 
A Home-School for Children, between four and 


eight years. Day pupils limited to ten, boarding 
pupils to four. 

Special attention to physical condition of chil- 
dren, and to formation of right habits of thought 
and conduct. What is best and permanent in mod- 
ern Kindergarten, in Montessori Method, and in 
primary education for younger children, is here 
applied. 

Environment, ideal:—garden, 
out-of-door games, out-of-door school-room and 
sleeping porch, kitchen and = thoroughly 
equipped for all kinds of hand work 

Write for complete circular. Third year begins, 
October the first. 

ANNA G. NOYES, B.Sc., 


Columbia University. 
Ne N, J. A hom 
Newton Academy = semi- Siaeee 30 


miles from N. Y.on D. L. & W. Specialattention given younger 
boys and those lacking application. 53d year. Primary to college 
preparatory or business, 1,000 feet elevation. Gymnasium. 
Horses and ponies. Allisports. Catalog. 


PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M., Principal, Box G 
NEW YORE 


For girls desiring the broad general culture afforded by New 
York’s unrivalled Museums, Art Galleries, Operas, Concerts, and 
specializing in Music (choice of instructor), Art, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Dancing. Lectures correlate History, Literature, Art, 


Economics. Chaperonage. 
152 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


Donalda McFee, A.B., Ph.D., 

BERKELEY SCHOOL 
72nd ST. and WEST END AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
“From Primary to College,"" Prepares Boys Thor- 
oughly for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
All light rooms. Individual instruction. Size of 
classes limited. Library. Gymnasium. Athletics 
under experienced trainer: Afternoon recreation 
class for Fon er boys. Primary and junior classes 
for boys 6 . 700 graduates have entered college. 


me i. Catalogue upon apblication 
“The highest standard of 


The bon Ende = education in Amer- 


School of Music “* FAL L TERM OPENS 
44 W. 85th Street SEPTEMBER lth. 
Celebrated faculty inc/udes 


Van den Burg, Conrad, von Ende, +" Hubbard, Iima, 
LeRoy, LaBonte, Mattoon, McCue. Parsons, emeny. Rice, 
| ag Stillman ano, Violin, a, Singing. 
Opera, Orchestral Instruments and Th eoretical 
urses. Free opportunities. DORMITORY. For Fall 
Catalogue, address Secy. uf Dept. 1. 


BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2% minutes from New York City. 
In celebrated Lawrence Park. 
Prepares for all colleges. 
Unusual home life. 
Ideal environment. 


orchard, brook, 


Teachers College, , 






































General course. 


Bronxvitte, N. Y. 


Mrs. Dow’s School For Girls 
For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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ORGANIZING FOR SAFETY 

Students of industrial accident 
statistics estimate that only about 
one-third of our preventable. acci- 
dents can be stopped by the mechan- 
ical guarding of machinery. The re- 
maining two-thirds are the problem 
of the safety organizer, whose busi- 
ness it is to reach the man on the 
job and teach him caution. 

The United States Steel Company 
was the first large corporation to 
demonstrate conclusively the possi- 
bilities of the “safety first” cam- 
paign. During the past ten years it 
has reduced the number of its acci- 
dents about one-half, by organizing 
for safety. The organization used by 
its subsidiary, the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, is typical; each plant has a 
safety inspector who looks after the 
shops from day to day, pointing out 
dangerous conditions, keeping track 
of accidents and making settlements 
with injured employees. Then, the 
company prints “safety rules” in the 
several languages spoken by its 
workmen, each of whom must satisfy 
his foreman that he has read and un- 
derstood the regulations which mean 
so much to the general safety. For 
safety purposes the plants are di- 
vided into three or four divisions, 
each having a committee of three 
workmen, who are required to con- 
sult with their fellows in regard to 
improvements over dangerous condi- 
tions. Serving one day a week for 
two months, these men get an inter- 
est in the work of prevention that 
they do not lose when other work- 
men take their places as safety 
men. 

All safety work is largely a matter 
of education. The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany carries on an elaborate cam- 
paign that is full of suggestions for 
the smaller manufacturer. At all its 
gate entrances illuminated safety 
signs remind the employee, first in 
English, then in,the various foreign 
languages, of his need for caution. 
Along all roadways are signs and 
symbols that cannot be misunder- 
stood. At the entrance of each de- 
partment is a “safety bulletin” tell- 
ing of the success of the various de- 
partments in accident prevention. In 
the Joliet works safety tokens are 
given to men in those departments 
having the best records, and the 
prize caps, charms, etc., act as con- 
stant reminders for all. A monthly 
safety bulletin gives the names of 
men who have made good suggestions 
and the stories of various accidents. 
Vivid pictures in series describe in a 
way that no foreigner can fail to un- 
derstand the causes and-results of 
accidents. As a result of its campaign 
the Illinois Steel company has ae 
a reduction in its five plants of si 





Connecting with and including 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped 


160 and 162 WEST 74th STREET 


165 WEST 73rd STREET, NEW YORK 











er praiseworthy s 


Ossining 


School <i: 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
New York 


Principal, Clara C. 


AHOME- “LIKE, sensible and altogeth- 


amidst scenes renowned for natural 
beauty, rich in historic and romantic 
interest. Only one hour from New York. 
Maintains a high grade of scholarship. 
Academic, Music, Art and College Pre- 





paratory Courses. Home Making and 
Vocational Courses. Gardening and | 
Horticulture. Well-equipped gymna- 
sium. Basketball, tennis, golf, hockey, 
etc. Separate house for younger gir/s. 
47th year. Illustrated booklet sent free 
on request. 


Associate Principal, Martha J. Naramore 


chool, situated 


Fuller 





NEW YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ter than the catalogue.’’ 500 ft. elevation, commanding a 40-mile 
view of the Hudson. 30-miles from New York. Complete equip- 
ment. All sports. Cvllege Preparatory. Character references 
required. Catalogue on request. 


“A school 
that is bet- 





NEW YORK, Monroe, ‘(formerly at Dobbs Ferry) 

MACKENZIE SCHOOL 

On Lake Walton, 50 miles from New York, 1000 feet elevation in 

upper Ramapo region, in famous Orange County. 9 new buildings. 

Extensive Property for all landand water sports. Unusual record 
ts) 


in recent p for highest Engineering and 
Academic Institutions. 


Manor School for Girls. A small boarding department in 

connection with a lar re day school. 
Girls desiring special preparation in any subject receive iadividual 
attention. College certificate. Mental powers stimulated and de- 
veloped. Terms $600. Write for detailed information. 


Mary E. Hull, Grace Huntington, Principals. 
Larchmont, New York. 


St. Agnes School for Girls 


MISS MATILDA GRAY, Head of Schoul 






















On-the- Hudson 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
dn the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
. Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in 
view of river and mountains. Elective 
studies. Preparatory, finishing and two- 
year collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Domestic Science. No entrance 
examinations. Oxtdoor sports and recre- 
ation. Riding, physical culture, danc- 
ing, social training. ‘Two hours 
. from New York. Address for book- 
let, mentioning this magazine. 














Albany, New York 


Country Home School FSr,.cccne Ree: 


dent pupils Twenty acres. One hour from New York City. 
Mrs. JOHN COX, D.Sc., Directress. Chappaqua, N. Y. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens —— 24, 1914 
For parece apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 





For Young Children. 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young wonren, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address 

CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 

Saratoga Springs, New York. 


The Craven School for Boys 


North Shore Great Peconic Bay, 
Mattituck, Long Island, New York 


Parents who desire thorough individual in- 
struction, wholesome home influences and health- 
ful, happy school life for their boys are invited 
to communicate with the Head Master. 


REV. CHARLES E. CRAVEN. D. D. 











Pratt Institute 
School of Kindergarten Training 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Normal Course for Kinder, two 
years. Special Courses for Teachers and 
Mothers. Plays with Kindergarten and Sup- 
plementary Materials. Kindergarten Games. 
Outdoor Sports. Tennis and Swimming. 
ne Nature Study. Music, Voice and 
Piano. iterature for Children. Story-tell- 
ing. Educational Subjects. Psychology and 
Child Study. Practice Teaching and ier 
woe in the Kindergartens of Greater New 

ork, 


artners, 


ALICE E. FITTS, Dérector. 
Fall Term Opens September 23, 1914. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A distinctly vocational school for college graduates, pre- 
paring for the Christian Ministry in any denomination. 

A faculty of | nine professors and aix " nmtructore.. More 
ion one in all t 
ideals, 'pirit are — 
to ns practical purpose of preparing men to be preachers, 
pastors and missionaries. 

Ninety-seventh year begins September 16, 1914. Write 


for information. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEw YORK, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 399. 

Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. An en- 
dowed home school for both sexes of 11 
years and upward. Careful training in health and character. 
Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. N. Y. State Regent Standards. Secure rooms 
early. Rates $250 to $300. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL. D., President. 




















Baie eer 





AUBURN, N. Y. 
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OHIO 





Onao, Austinburg. 


Grand River Institute 


Thorough work, home surroundings. ideal location. Academic, 

Commercial, Music, Art Courses. Board, room and tui.ion only 

$200 per year Large endowment makes this possible. Address 
PRESIDENT HAMBLIN 


STERN COLLEG 


ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 
Sixty-first year, life for th htful stu- 
dents. Definite religious influence. Comprehensive curriculum. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 350 acres in campus, farm and 
gardeus. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

For tllustrated liieruture address 
OXFORD, OHIO Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., Litt. D., Deam 





A Center of st lati: 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


A school for boys 


J. L. Patterson, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


























Pennsylvania, Chambersburg, Box H. 


PENN HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparatory. Modern Language, Music, 
Art and Domestic Science Courses. Certificate 
privileges. All outdoor sports. Rooms with pri- 


vate bath. 
City, 
year. 
dress 


Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic 

N. J., occupied by school during May each 

Rates, $425. Catalogue and views. Ad- 
FRANK 8S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal. 





Pittspurcu, Pa, Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year, Delightful location overlook- 


ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 


WORTH HALL. 
with certificate. 
catalogue. 


Cora Heren Coorince, Acting President. 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 
SEMINARY Co-educational, College, Pre- 


paratory, Commercial, Scien- 
tific, Classical courses. Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression. $350 per year. No extras. 
lwo gymnasiums. New building. 
Rev. B. C. 
402 Academy St., 


Prepares for leading colleges 
Special courses. Illustrated 





Conner, D.D., 
WiLuLiamsport, Pa. 
One of the 


Mercersburg Academy ?""" 


preparatory schools in America, developing in boys those qualities 
that make men of character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and_business. >end for catalogue, 
Hox No. 1%, Wm, Mann Irvine, Lu.D., 





eadmaster, 


Mercersburg, ra. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants, Sunday School 
Directors, Headworkers of Church Settlements 
and Club Leaders. Open to men and women. 
Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. Lib- 
eral scholarship provisions. Traveling fellow- 
ship yielding $810. Apply to F. C. South- 
worth, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


(Please mention The Independent) 








Address | 











six and two-thirds per cent in acci- 
dents during the last ten years. That 
is a form of education that has 
brought rich dividends in dollars and 
cents, to say nothing of the preven- 
tion of human suffering. 

The most remarkable thing about 
the majority of industrial accidents 
is the ease with whieh they might 
have been prevented. The American 
Steel Foundries, for instance, with 
eight plants, have reduced their eye 
injuries ninety per cent by the sim- 
ple expedient of requiring their em- 
ployees to wear goggles when doing 
heavy chipping. A Wisconsin man- 
ufacturing company gathered up 
twelve pairs of goggles broken by 
flying chips in ten days, each pair 
probably representing an eye saved. 
It would seem that enlightened self- 
interest alone would cause every em- 
ployer to insist upon such precau- 
tions as this. 

Sixty-two per cent was the accident 
reduction made by a Wisconsin ma- 
chine company during its first year 
of organized safety work. With a 
safety committee composed of mem- 
bers of the firm, the responsible 
heads of departments, and represen- 
tatives of the rank and file of the 
employees, this company has a dem- 
ocratic form of organization which 
encourages the workman in develop- 
ing his ideas. Probably the greatest 
single factor in this company’s suc- 
cess is the talk that the assistant 
superintendent gives as soon as an 
accident happens. Stopping all ma- 
chinery in the department in which 
it occurs, he explains to the fellows 
of the injured man just how it hap- 
pened, how it could have been pre- 
vented, and what it is costing in suf- 
fering. Thus, by striking while the 
iron is hot, he is able to teach a les- 
son that is not easily forgotten. 

All over the country employers are 
conducting campaigns for the reduc- 
tion of accidents. In Wisconsin splen- 
did results have been obtained by the 
codperation of manufacturers with 
the Industrial Commission, which 
keeps an expert safety adviser in the 
field to aid employers in organizing 
their men. Thus the state not only 
exerts its police power to make its 
shops mechanically safe, but it helps 
the manufacturer to make his men 
safe by placing at his disposal the 
accumulated safety knowledge of the 
industrial world. This form of public 
service, which Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania have recently taken up, 
has a universal appeal. Besides the 
physical suffering which it saves the 
employee and the financial loss which 
it saves the employer, it makes for 
that codperation between the two 
which must come before the prob- 
lems of modern industry are solved. 





Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Box 413, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prepares hoys for leading colleges and technical 
schools—also well-ordered Academic Courses. 
Beautiful elevated grounds. Commodious build- 
ings—modern equipment. Good library. Gymna- 
sium. Athletics of all kinds. Terms moderate. 
Personal inspection invited. Send for catalog 


THADDEUS G HELM, A.M., and EDWIN M. HARTMAN, AM., Prins. 


THE YEATES SCHOOL 


Sixtieth Year opens September 22, 1914. 


In the “Garden County” of the United States. 

Limited to fifty boys. Thorough preparation for all 
Colleges. Gymnasium, swimming pool, all sports. 

Terms $700 per year. NO EXTRAS. 

For catalogue address 


THE HEADMASTER, Box 524, Lancaster Pa. 




















RHODE ISLAND 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Thorough preparation for Rea - and techni- 
cal school, Extensive athletic fields, gy 








ower School—Special home care and eaten of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K_ CIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal. Poovidenes. R. 1. 





VERMONT 





VERMONT, Saxtons River. 


The Vermont Academy for Boys 
An ideal school for wholesome training and thorough education. 
Special attention to life inthe open. Certificateto Colleges. Low- 
erschool for younger boys. Terms $500. 

GEORGE B. LAwson. A.M., D.D.. Principal 





VIRGINIA 





VIRGINIA, Manassas, (The Battlefield City) 
E 'ASTERN COLLEGE Co-educational, 30 miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C., but 5\0ft. higher. A 
20th Century College. Fine new buildings. Degree courses in 
Arts, Science, Literature, Pedagogy, Music, Expression, Com- 
merce and Domestic Science. Also Academy for boys and girls. 
Health record unsurpassed. $250 to $300 a vear. 
Dr. HERVIN U. ROOP, Pres., Box 102 
COLLEGE 


ROANOKE (‘va veer 


For Men. Courses for Degrees ; also Commercial Course. Library 
24,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no bar-rooms. 
pagenee small. Catalogue free. Address The President, 
Salem, Va. 








FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 
FEMALE INSTITUTE 
Founded 1843 
A Church School for Giris in the Blue Ridge Mountains. College 
preparation or general courses with diploma. Special advantages 
in music and art. Gymuasium and field sports. Catalogu « and 

views on request. MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Women (Junior) Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health end be auty of scenery. 
7 lective, 
*| Prepara- 


STUART HAL 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 








méstic Sci- 
ence. Super- 
vised ath- 
letics. Stu- 
dents from 
32 States. 
For catalog 
address 

MATTIE P. HARRIS. President, Roanoke. Va. 
Mrs, Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres dent 








WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis and Elkins College 


If time and expense are factors look into our 
College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the 
usnal 4 year college course is covered in 3. Tu- 
torial system. Dormitory. Residence limited to 
50 young men and boys over 15. Endowment re- 
duces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon 
request. West Virginia, Elkins. 








EUROPE 





SWITZERLAND, VILLENEUVE, Lake Geneva 
French finishing school for girls; beautiful location, delightful 
home. Steam heat, baths, electricity. “Summer home in Les 
Diat lerets For prospectus and further information address MIss 
MARIE ROMINGER, 315 South Sth Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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FOR CHURCH UNION 


The Church Peace Union has called 
a World Conference now meeting in 
Sonstance, Switzerland. At the same 
time a Roman Catholic Peace Confer- 
ence will convene at Liége, Belgium. 


At the yearly meeting of the Friends 
in England, held in May, a whole day 
was devoted to unity proposals, and 
particularly to the projected World 
Conference on Faith and Order. A 
Quaker correspondent writes that “the 
idea was warmly taken up” by the as- 
sembly. It is significant that this sub- 
ject has power to arouse enthusiasm 
even in a Quaker meeting. 

The Spanish Evangelical Church is 
an informal union of about one-half of 
the Protestants in Spain, comprizing 
the churches organized under the Amer- 
ican Board, the English Presbyterians, 
the German Lutherans, the Swiss Re- 
formed and some minor missions. The 
biennial Synod met at Madrid in May, 
and the reports of the sessions indicate 
the value of the union efforts. 


At the recent quadrennial meeting of 
the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, a plan 
for the union of that church with the 
Methodist Protestants and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church (North), was 
adopted with marked enthusiasm. It is 
generally hailed among the leaders of 
those communions as the first official 
step in the final reunion of the Metho- 
dist family of churches. 


The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church at its recent meet- 
ing voted to drop the proposal for 
union with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and send down to the congrega- 
tions a referendum on the plan of union 


for the entire family of Presbyterian- 


and Reformed churches, submitted by 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. It is believed by many that the 
larger step can be more easily under- 
taken than the smaller. 


The dominant question before the 
fortieth General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada, which met 
in June, was that of union with the 
Methodist and Congregational churches 
of the Dominion. By a vote of nearly 
three to one a resolution was past ap- 
proving the amended basis of union 
presented, and demanding the consum- 
mation of the union as speedily as the 
necessary processes permit. The sister 
denominations in the movement are 
ready and waiting for this action. 


Rev. Dr. David J. Burrell, senior min- 
ister of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church, in his advocacy of the reunion 
of all the Reformed churches, declares 
that their divisions are as petty and 
inexcusable as the family feuds of the 
Kentucky mountaineers. The barriers 
that separate them, he asserts, are little 
better than “spite fences.” This places 
the moral level of interchurch neigh- 
borliness pretty low and should arouse 
thinking men to ask how long Chris- 
tians of individual intelligence, moral- 
ity and self-respect can suffer them- 
selves to participate in such corporate 
blindness, error and humiliation. 





INFORMATION 








1s 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; 
best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; 


under the supervision of 


the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours en and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION; 


the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 


The Independent, New York. 














MaINe 


now open, 
tion given families, 


ROBINHOOD INN AND COTTAGES 


BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 
Directly on Ocean. Special atten- 
Circular. Muss Massey. 








Golf, 


COLONIAL INN 


South Woodstock 


open fires, rooms en suite. 
Garage. 


Vermont 
tennis, fishing: 
Private baths, 


driving, fine roads, 


Open June ro. 











T 


HE 


andas 


$2.50. 


223 SECOND STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


soutn of 
opposite St. 
quiet home-like surroundings and pleasant ver- 


close proximity to all car lines (half a block) 
and only three blocks to the Falls, make it 
an ideal spot for the tourist visiting the Falls. 
All rooms are Outside Rooms, have Electric 
Light, Steam Heat, and are supplied with Hot 
and Cold Running Water from our own Deep 
Rock Wells. 

$1.50 per day. 


HE INN 


INN is pleasantly located, half a block 
the Union Station and directly 
Peter’s Episcopal Church. The 


appeal to the tired traveler, while our 


Single, $1.00 per day. Double, 
Rooms with Bath, $2.00 and 


F. P. HOTCHKISS, Proprietor. 











is 








BUCKMINSTER 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 


permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 


Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 
GEORGE R. SANFORD, Manager 


THE 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


unsurpassed, either for a 


Tel. Back Bay 3350 


K || Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks 
N ! 


Available Everywhere 


Your own banker can supply them. Write 
us for booklet, “The Passport to Com- 
fortable Travel.” 


K KNAUTH. NACHOD & KUHNE. Dept. X.. 15 Willlam St.. N.Y. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway 85th to 86th Streets, NEW YORK 
Between Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
New York City’s Largest Transient Uptown Hotel. 














Within ten minutes to centre of theatre and 


shopping district. Exceptionally large, quiet 

rooms, with baths. Special summer rates now. 

All the comforts of the better New York Hotels 
at one-third less pr.ce. 

Broadway Surface Cars from Day Line, 129th 
St. Pier direct to Bretton Hall, within ten min- 
utes, 

Subway Station at door—S6th Street Station. 

Elevated Station two blocks away—S86th Street 


Station. 
ANDERSON & PRICE COMPANY 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“*Broadway"’ Cars from Crand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 








New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 

and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


STIMSON 








H. P. 


| Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No, 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
: Cable Transfers. 
Circalar Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 














Send for This Interesting 


and Instructive 
Book on 
TRAVEL 


It Is Entirely FREE 















We expect a greater de- 
mand for this 40 page illus- 
trated booklet on travel 


Just 


Off than has ever been 
the known for any other 

ever published for free 
Press distribution. 


Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take 
on a journey and what not to take—how to pack 
and how to best care for your baggage and gives 
exact information as to checking facilities, 
weights, ete., in foreign countries—gives tables of 
money values—distances from New York—tells 
when, who and bow much to ‘‘tip.”’ In fact this 
booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel 
or are contemplating taking a trip in this country 
or abroad. 

Published by the proprietors of the famous 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy as a practical hand 
book for travelers. 

This edition is limited, so we suggest that you 
send your name and address at once, and receive a 
copy. (A _ postal wiil bring it.) Please address 
our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
471 Henry Smith Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 


Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan 
and Hamburg. 


7° Bermuda 


Tem perature cooler thag o on the 
No Atlantic Coast 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. nie Rates 
Twin Screw £- 8. SERIEUDSAT.” 10,518 tons dis- 
mt. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 


lacement. 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. - 





via Halifax, N. 8., 


most delightful cruise of 
1500 miles. Magnificent 
e ec scenery: Gut of Canso, 


wrence and far-famed Saguenay 
iver. 5S. S. Trrinidad’’ from from New York July 4th and 18th, 
oe Astand 15th. From Quebec July 10th and 24th, August 7th 
2ist. Forillustrated p hl with inf jon apply to 
A. EB. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& GON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 























THE MARKET 
PLACE 

















MR. JONES AND THE HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The correspondence between Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Thomas D. Jones, 
in connection with the withdrawal of 
the latter’s nomination to be a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, tends to 
confirm the opinions of those who 
thought that the President had nomi- 
nated a good man. But the country is 
not to have the benefit of his services. 
It is known that after the publication 
of his answers to the Banking and 
Currency Committee’s questions, the 
nomination could not have been con- 
firmed. And the votes changed by that 
testimony were affected merely by Mr. 
Jones’s defense of the International 
Harvester Company, or by certain sen- 
ators’ fear of the attitude of their con- 
stituents toward that corporation. 


If the Harvester Company had been 
found guilty, in a suit under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, or under a state 
anti-trust law, of unjust and oppressive 
practises, with respect to either its com- 
petitors or its customers, or even if the 
press, by unofficial investigation, had 
shown that its methods were hostile to 
the public interest, there would have 
been some warrant for the denuncia- 
tions uttered in the Senate and else- 
where, but its guilt has not been shown 
either by the courts or in the press. 

On the day when the nomination was 
withdrawn and the correspondence 
made public, Mr. Reed, a Democratic 
senator from Missouri, bitterly at- 
tacked the nomination, Mr. Jones, and 
the Harvester Company, in this strain: 

Long continued robbery does not 
ripen into a privilege. You cannot steal 
long enough to make larceny a vested 
right. If you could, Ali Baba’s forty 
thieves would still be doing a flourish- 
ing business. 

A man who volunteers to serve on 
board a pirate ship with an already es- 
tablished criminal history may be worse 
than one who enlisted with the original 
crew. The latter might have been de- 
ceived into the service; the former 
knows the gory record of the craft. He 
sees the black flag at the masthead; 
he steps upon decks slippery with the 
blood of the slaughtered. A gentleman 
of that kind knows what he is doing. 
The man who assists in conducting the 
Harvester Trust cannot escape respon- 
sibility by alleging that his sponsor and 
friend created it before he took service. 

Two days earlier, Senator Varda- 
man, of Mississippi, had said that the 
Harvester Company was “the most in- 
iquitous, obnoxious, outrageous, inde- 
fensible and predatory trust in all 
America.” If the new currency law, he 
added, should be administered as the 
Harvester Company had been managed 
since Mr. Jones became a director of 
that company, it would be “an engine 
of far-reaching oppression and an “ 
rage upon justice.” 

Now Mr. Reed, as we have said, is 


a senator from Missouri. He ought to 
be familiar with the notable and im- 
portant decisions of the courts of his 
state. The case against the Harvester 
Company, under the anti-trust law of 
the state, was carried up to Missouri’s 
Supreme Court. We recently pointed to 
the essential parts of the court’s mem- 
orable decision. The court said that 
the company had slightly increased the 
price of machines, but that this in- 
crease had been preceded by a greater 
increase of the cost of material and 
labor, and had been accompanied by a 
reduction of the price of repair ma- 
terial to the farmer; that “farmers 
generally” had “profited by” the com- 
pany’s competition with other manufac- 
turers in the same industry; that these 
other manufacturers and competitors 
had not suffered by reason of the com- 
pany’s methods and policy; that the 
testimony of many retailers was to the 
effect that the company used no unfair 
methods, and that “on the whole, the 
evidence shows that the company has 
not used its power to oppress or injure 
the farmers.” 

One would say that a company de- 
serving such commendation from the 
Supreme-Court of Missouri must be one 
which the people of that state would 
be glad to see doing business there. But 
the court, evidently with reluctance and 
regret, was forced to oust it, simply 
because the company, on account of 
its size, had power to be unjust and 
unfair, altho it had not used this pow- 
er to the disadvantage of the public. 

The company itself, by its general 
counsel, sent to the Senate committee 
last week a statement showing that as- ° 
sertions in the committee’s majority 
report against Mr. Jones were not true. 
Reviewing the history of the litigation 
in several states, this statement says: 

In no case has it been found that the 
company has used any of the wrongful 
competitive methods mentioned or com- 
plained of in the report, or that the 
company has oppressed or injured the 
farmers. And no farmer has ever so 
testified against the company; but hun- 
dreds of farmers have testified to its 
fair treatment, moderate prices and 
improved machines and service. It is 
significant that the defenders of this 
company, as shown by the court rec- 
ords, are the farmers, the dealers, and 
the competitors, who alone would suf- 
fer if the charges were true that are 
made against the company by those 
who have never had business dealings 
with it. 

So far as we can learn, this is true. 
Senator Reed must have known some- 
thing about the opinions so clearly and 
forcibly exprest by the Supreme Court 
of his own state, when he drew that 
picture of Mr. Jones “stepping upon 
the decks of a pirate ship slippery with 
blood of the slaughtered.” Whether 
Senator Vardaman ever looks for evi- 
dence, we do not know. 
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It is unfortunate that the Banking 
and Currency Committee is controlled 
by men who are not of senatorial size. 
Probably Mr. Warburg is not to be a 
member of the Reserve Board, because 
he wilk not submit to such an examina- 
tion and become the object of such de- 
nunciation .as fell to the lot of Mr. 
Jones. And because of the treatment of 
Mr. Jones, which he justly character- 
izes as “grossly unfair,” the President 
will find it difficult to procure for the 
Reserve Board vacancies such men as 
ought to be placed in them. 


BLUE SKY LAWS 


Another “blue sky” law (severely re- 
stricting the sale of bonds, stocks or 
other securities) has been pronounced 
invalid by the Federal courts. The first 
statute of this kind to be the subject 
of an adverse decision was Michigan’s 
new law, and now the similar statute 
in Iowa has fallen. In this second case 
the court holds that the law is uncon- 
stitutional because it seeks to regulate 
interstate commerce and also because it 
discriminates against the residents of 
other states. 

The first “blue sky” statute was soon 
followed by many others; and now 
twenty-two states have such laws. By 
this legislation the lawmakers sought 
to defend the people against swindlers 
who do their work by use of the mails, 
the swindlers whom the Post Office De- 
partment is constantly pursuing, and 
whose plunder during the last three or 
four years exceeds $100,000,000. But 
the laws unwisely imposed severe re- 
strictions upon the sale of good securi- 
ties and upon bankers engaged in mar- 
keting securities of established value. 
They have been opposed and attacked 
by the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 


tion, which has been ready to confer, | 


by means of its committee, with the 
legislators of any state, and to assist 
in the promotion of legislation which 
will be effective against rascals, while 
it does not interfere with a legitimate 
banking business. The fate of the Mich- 
igan and Iowa laws foreshadows the 
fate of others, and the states should 
consider the expediency of reaching an 
agreement with the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association as to legislation that 
will protect investors, be acceptable to 
bankers of good repute; and not be at 
variance with the national Constitution. 








California’s apricot crop this year, 
the largest ever harvested, is valued at 
$4,000,000. 


European crops of wheat, oats, rye 
and barley are smaller than last year’s, 
and the decrease tends to support pres- 
ent prices of grain in this country. 


Exports of raw cotton in the fiscal 
year that ended with June made a new 
high record. Their value was $610,000,- 
000. Twelve years ago, in 1902, the cot- 
ton exports were only $291,000,000. 


Two steamships from Australia and 
New Zealand brought about 5000 tons 
of beef, mutton and lamb to Boston 
and New York, last week, and other 
cargoes are to follow. Imports of meat 
in June were 48,648,023 pounds. 





Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


They will relieve you from the risk of carrying actual 
currency and from the annoyance and expense of ex- 


changing money at frontiers. 


They will make money 


matters easy and safe for you while seeing the world. 


**A.B.A.”” Cheques are the safest kind of “Travel 
Money”’ because they are useless to a thief without 


Get them at your Bank 


your counter-signature and because they may be re- /f 30ur own bank is not 


placed if lost or stolen. 


yet supplied with “A.B.A,” 
Cheques, write wus _ for 


They are issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100, each eeklet and for informa- 


: ae : : ti 
cheque plainly engraved with its exact valuein various ‘?" %  f 


where _the 
cheques mav_ be obtained 


foreign moneys. When you want to pay a hotel bill, in your vicinity. 

buy railway or steamship tickets, or make a purchase, Banker: 

you sign one of them and use it exactly like currency. s Trust Co, New York 
“*A.B.A.”’ Cheques will be cashed for tourists by over 

50,000 banks throughout the world. They are the only 

travelers’ cheques accepted, under the law, in payment 


of U. S. Customs duties. 


Be sure that you get 


Cheques 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


“A.B.A.” 











THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our Officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. ; 
Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over $11,000.000.00 








FIRST MORTGAGES ON SOUTHERN 
§% TO 8% REAL ESTATE. Absolutely safe. Let 
me show you. Ask for dist. 
8. J. PETREE, Court House, ussellville, Ala. 








AGENCIES 





Co-Operative Schools Agency, |. 41 Park Row, N.Y. 


Financed by best schools in U.S. All Classes, Call or write. 











P. O. Box D Helena, Montana Information, consultation, catalogues free. Tel. 3963 Cortlandt. 
HE 
a16.300,000 Tw TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds Due 1949 
(External Loan.) 
Coupons due August 1, 1914, of the above 
Bonds will be paid on presentation at our office 
on and after that date. 


SPEYER & CO. 
New York, July 31, 1914. 





Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants—Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Home Power Plants —Gasoline Engines Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 


Kewanee His 


Chicago 








RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


> 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 


in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Ine. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 
teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York,156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Boulevard 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 8/6 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bidg. 
Portiand, Ore., 611 Swetiand Berkeley, Cal.. 2142 Shattuck 
Bidg. Los Angeles, 238 Dougias Buliding Ave. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 


was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured’ property 

to, the value Of......sccee% $27, 219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to ‘ 

Che extent G6... ccccccececes 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 


282,298,429.80 
141,567,550.30 


CS GRGEIB. ccccccccsccccese 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GRUNGE ccccccdscctececsecs 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

CUR We ccccocvesccesecs 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to.......... heiet 22,585,640.25 


On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 


amounted t0.....6se-eee0s 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 


miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 


subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E, FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 

















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











1850 THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York Issues Graranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 


desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
clety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yleld a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


For several months past President 
Kingsley, of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been actively en- 
gaged, thru the medium of correspond- 
ence, in securing the opinions of insur- 
ance company officials in all branches 
of the business on his proposition for 
an energetic campaign in support of an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would have the effect of concentrating 
the supervisory power over the com- 
panies transacting an interstate busi- 
ness in the Federal Government, simul- 
taneously excluding the states from ex- 
ercizing those powers. Our readers are 
familiar with Mr. Kingsley’s views on 


the subject thru his contribution to The 


Independent of April 20 last. 

Since that time Mr. Kingsley has 
procured an opinion on the question 
from Hon. John C. Spooner, former 
United States Senator from Wisconsin. 
The resolution now pending in Congress 
is in the following form: 

“Congress shall have power to regu- 
late the business (or commerce) of in- 
surance thruout the United States, its 
territories and possessions.” 

Mr. Spooner, thinks the phrase, “or 
commerce,” adds nothing and should be 
omitted. As. the comprehensive form of 
this proposition would place the whole 
business of insurance (intra-state as 
well as inter-state) in the supervision of 
the Federal Government, Mr. Spooner 
expresses a doubt that a sufficient num- 
ber of states would ratify it. He pro- 
poses the following as a substitute: 

“Congress shall have power to regu- 
late the business of insurance by a 
corporation in states other than that 
by which it was created.” 

It seems altogether probable, says 
Mr. Spooner, that such a provision, 
while not impairing the efficiency of the 
congressional power, would be more 
popular and satisfactory to the states. 
That it would be more acceptable is 
readily admitted, for if any of the 
states are willing to denude themselves 
of their regulatory power over the com- 
panies of other states operating within 
their borders, it is not reasonable to 
suppose they would yield jurisdiction 
over the companies of their own crea- 
tion. 

The real difficulty to be encountered 
in this matter is the probable unwilling- 
ness of any state to agree to any 
amendment that will have the effect of 
abridging, by ever so little, the author- 
ity it now possesses. 

If adopted what would be the effect 
of an amendment phrased as proposed 
by Mr. Spooner? Under it, he says, “it 
would seem clear that no state could 
impose any license, imposition, or other 
form of tax at all on insurance corpor- 
ations, or upon the agents of such cor- 
porations, carrying on an insurance 


». 


business in a state other than that 
which created such corporation. Cer- 
tain it is that the Federal power would 
be held by the Supreme Court to be 
‘complete in itself and exercizable to 
its utmost extent, without limitations, 
other than those prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself.’ 

“Hence, it would follow that no state 
could compel a foreign corporation to 
pay for the privilege of engaging in 
the business of insurance within that 
state.” 

In further prosecution of the work 


_ he has undertaken in this interest, Mr. 


Kingsley has communicated Mr. Spoon- 
er’s opinion to the heads of the various 
insurance companies of the country, 
supplementing it by a report of the 
developments since he wrote them in 
March. He states that it is now neces- 
sary to confer with the insured for the 
purpose of ascertaining their wishes in 
the matter. He asks his colleagues if 
they are willing in their own way to 
put the question before their policy- 
holders, asking that they answer yes 
or no to substantially the following in- 
quiry: 

“Do you favor the passage of a joint 
resolution by Congress, submitting to 
the several states, for ratification or 
rejection, a constitutional amendment 
under which (if adopted) all insurance 
interstate in its character shall be sub- 
ject to regulation only by the Federal 
Government?” 


THE GREATEST BUSINESS IN 
THE WORLD 


The business of life insurance has 
grown to proportions so large as to 
render its succeeding annual records 
not easily comprehensible by the hu- 
man mind. We have become accus- 
tomed to listening to and reading about 
objects aggregating hundreds of mil- 
‘lions, but except relatively, they mean 
little to us for the imagination is un- 
equal to the task of mentally realizing 
them. It would be impossible for a man 
standing before a neatly stacked pile 
of silver dollars to correctly state 
whether they numbered one million or 
ten millions. So when we read in the 
advance sheet of the annual life insur- 
ance report of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York that the thirty-five 
life insurance companies authorized to 
transact business in that state held on 
December 31, 1913, assets aggregating 
$4,417,298,211, about all we actually 
understand is that the sum is tremen- 
dously large because the mind is in- 
capable of forming a picture that will 
remotely represent it. We may attempt 
to re-state it in simpler terms: as that 
it is four thousand four hundred and 
seventeen millions and odd, but we can- 
not imagine one million, to say nothing 
of four thousand millions. 
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Further along, when we read that this 
‘sum represents an increase in assets 
during the year of $243,344,632, about 
all we- know is that substantial prog- 
ress has been made, and that at the 
same rate another billion will be added 
in the next four years. We remember 
that the total population of the con- 
tinental United States is about 100,- 
000,000 and we calculate that the assets 
of these thirty-five life insurance com- 
panies if equally distributed among 
them would give each man, woman and 
child a fraction more than $40. It is 
thru such extraneous aids as these com- 
paratively applied that we are enabled 
to partially understand the vast extent 
to which the life insurance estate has 
grown in the United States. And then 
we are to keep in mind that there are 
about 200 companies in existence which, 
not doing business in New York, do not 
report to its Insurance Department 
and that their assets are not included 
in the figures quoted. The aggregate of 
these, however, will probably not reach 
a billion. 

The total number of “ordinary” pol- 
icies in force on December 31, 1913, in 
the thirty-five companies ‘reporting to 
the New York department was 7,452,- 
154, representing $14,304,638,791 of in- 
surance, a net increase for the year of 
450,241 policies and $777,317,569 of in- 
surance. In addition there was $3.656,- 
603,109 “industrial” insurance in force, 
a gain in the year of $223,835,640, the 
total increase of both classes being 
$1,001,153,209. So that we find, adding 
the “ordinary” and “industrial” to- 
gether, that thirty-five companies are 
carrying $17,961,241,900 insurance of 
the old line, legal reserve quality. 








The Massachusetts Bonding and In- 


surance Company of Boston has com- 
pleted the task of increasing its capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Its 
semi-annual statement as of June 30, 
filed with and approved by the Insur- 
ance Department of Massachusetts, 
shows total assets of $4,787,135 and 
surplus as to policyholders of $2,479,- 
425. Several months ago the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding acquired by purchase 
the plant and business of the United 
States Health and Accident Insurance 
Company of Saginaw, Michigan, giv- 
ing it an increased annual premium in- 
come of $1,000,000. The expense of this 
transaction was incurred before the 
semi-annual stetement was made, and 
the company has taken no credit for 


_the value of the purchase in making up 


the account. 


An examination of the financial con- 
dition of the Royal Indemnity Company 
just completed by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, shows assets aggregating 
$3,514,126; total liabilities (not in- 
cluding capital), $1,928,384; net sur- 
plus, $585,741. The net surplus was 
calculated by the department to be 
$167,000 greater than claimed by the 
company. The examiners pronounce 
the company to be strong financially 
and efficiently and economically man- 
aged. 
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*‘Rear-Platform Observation has this | 
| 5 Disadvantage— Y ou don’t observe 


things until you pass beyond them.’ 
THOMAS BRACKET I REED 


, 


Your Candidate Reformer who is out 
to save the voters from the Interests, 
is a rear-platform observer. 


He sees the vanishing menace 

of Railroads and Trusts, and shouts his 
lurid warnings of a danger 

that is past and gone. 


It isn't the tyranny of business 
over politics which worries the 
American people now: it is the 
meddling of politics with business. 


Well; what has this to do with 


Murphy Varnish? 


We make Varnishes of the fine 

and lasting quality which is required 
by the great Transportation Companies 
and by Manufacturers of the finest 
products; and we know how these 
Business Leaders, and their employes, 
have suffered from the meddlesomeness 
of law-makers whose appeal 

is to ignorance and passion. 


, * 
The Vanish Murphy Varnish Company ‘=wAr« 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President AND 
Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Longest Montreal, Canada CHICAGO 



















Low prices—open an account if you 
prefer. Pay as convenient—take a 
year or more if you like. No money 
down—FREE TRIAL—unconditional 
guarantee. Absolutely no typewriters 
furnished except those secured direct 
from the manufacturers. No shop-worn, damaged or in- 
ferior machines—every one warranted to be perfect in every 
detail. Complete equipment. You cannot get such ma- 
chines from anyone else—we are authorized distributors 
of the models we sell. 

This plan is now in its fifth successful year. 
20.000 orders have been reccived. 

No matter what you now think, don't obliga‘e yourself—don't 
spend a cent until you get our two FRE OOKS. No 
salesmen to bother you. Just read the books and decide for 
yourself. Your name and address on a postal {s ail that’s necessary. 
Send today, because we have a special limited offer just now. (229) 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-V5 N. Michigan Boul d Chi Ill. 


More than 














| (THESE hardy plants should be 


planted now and get established 
German for winter. My catalogue offers 
Iris | 


about 25 kinds of this wonderful 
group of the hardy iris, besides 
plenty of other cold-weather plants. 
You can't afford to miss the Hors- 
ford catalogue. Ask for it. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 

















By order of United States Covernment (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. ¥. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free, 
- 
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Ghe Soap of Quality 








is used everywhere by the best and 
wisest people, who know its qualities. 
The purity and unequalled excellence 
of Pears’ Soap make it healthful for all 


skins and matchless for the complexion. 
Yet it 


Jo Low Gnough in Price 


for everybody. It is not cheapened 
with the addition of water, and contains 
no impure or inferior ingredients. 


A trial will convince you that abso- 
lutely the best soap for you—best for 
your skin, your complexion, your 
pocketbook—is always 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 
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Matches for the: Davis Cup are now 
in progress. The winners of the Aus- 
tralasia-British Isles match will meet 
the American team in the challenge 
round at the West Side Tennis Club, 
Forest Hills, Long Island, on August 18, 
14 and 15. 


The — ee Union will 
meet in conference at Stockholm on 
August 19. ai? 


The thirtieth annual convention of 
the National Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
will be held in Boston from August 18 
to 20. 


An open-air flower exhibition will be 
held in Boston from August 18 to 21. 


The National Negro Business League 
is to hold its fifteenth annual session at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, August 19, 20 
and 21. This organization is composed 
of negro men and women who have 
achieved success along business lines. 


There will be an eclipse of the sun 
on August 2i1—total in parts of Europe 
and Asia, and partial in northeastern 
America. The full effect will be seen 
in Persia, Russia and Scandinavia. At 
sunrise, a partial eclipse will be ob- 
served in Canada and in our northern 
states. 


The Forty-first Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua is now in progress. Recognition 
Day falls on August 19. The assembly 
closes on August 30. 


A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Samarang, Java, from August to No- 
vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present prosperous condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Chinese Student Alliance in the east- 
ern states will be held at the Amherst 
Agricultural College from August 28 
to September 4. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. 





The National Star-spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the suc- 
cessful defense of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September € to 18. 

The annual conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association will be held 
at ‘The Hague in the Palace of Peace 
from September 7 to 12, 

At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 

The races for the America’s Cup are 
to be held at New York on September 
10, 12 and 15, unless England goes to 
war. 


The twenty-first World’s Peace Con- 
gress will not occur in Vienna Septem- 
ber 15-19. 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open until September 15. 

An . Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is open at Shepherd’s Bush, (Lon- 
don, till October. | 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will remain open - until 
October, 1914. ae 

The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 


The American Banking Association 
will hold its annual convention at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on October 14 and 15. 

The International Sunday School 
Conference will be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, from October 18 to 25, 1916. 
One thousand delegates from America 
and 300 from other countries are ex- 
pected to attend. 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 

resident of the association; Senator 

oot, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 

Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 


The sixth annual Medical Mission- 
ary Conference will be held at Battle 
Creek, Michigun, November 17-20. 

The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation will hold its national convention 
in Topeka, Kansas—the prohibition cap- 
ital of the nation—December 29 to Jan- 
uary 4. 

The Second Universal Races Con- 
gen will be held in Paris in 1915. 

r. G. sy is honorary secretary, 
63 South Hill Park, London. 

Between March 4 and April 15, 1915, 
a monster naval parade from Hampton 
Roads to San Francisco via Panama 
will mark the formal opening of the 
Canal. 

The Second International Eugenics 
Congress will be held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City, September 28-28, 1915. 
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